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school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
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Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 1 2th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $155 to $175 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. ToMLINsON, Principal, 
Or Brownsburg, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 
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Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1886-87, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 
and Industrial School, at Aiken, S. C., under charge of 
Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, 8S. C., 
under charge of Abby D. Munro. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 

OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
Howarp M. Jenxkrns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Sarau J. Asn, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
LyprA A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. LAING, Treasurer, 335 N. Eleventh St., Phila. 

EXEcuUTIVE CoMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Peirce, Philadelphia; Samuel S. Ash, 
Philadelphia ; George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. ; William 
Lloyd, Newtown, Pa.; Amos Hillborn, Philadelphia; Alfred 
Paschall, Drylestown, Pa. 


Amos HILLBorn & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other best makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 
Venetian, etc. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 NorTH SECOND 8T., PHILA. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in cultural Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
to see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
Iam in communication with all 
' iy the Agricultural implement buil- 
i VE ders in the U. 8. » 


ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre. 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


7 he stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish. 
tng Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that uny. 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Lypia A. Murpzry, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 
necnanae © Suse 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES, 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MERCHANT TAILor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOES A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 
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FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE. 


KNICKERROCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH STS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PAPER RULERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS. 


PRINTERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 

BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials,, Peti- 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 

OFFICE STATIONERY. Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. 

BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 
in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, ete. Lithographed 
numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. 

GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING.  Pro- 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce- 
ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 
Gold or Silver. 


FERRIS BROS., 


. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA, 
(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 


If more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M. Jen- 


kins, at the office of the INTELL GENCER AND JOURNAL. 921 Arch 


Street. 
HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
112 N. 10th St., Phila. 


DECORATING, GRAINING, HARD WOOD POLISHING. 
Best Materials, Durable work, Cleanly workmen. 


Residence 404 N, 32d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


eos WM, HEACOCK, aie 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


R, RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 


encanta 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 





UN DERTAKER. 


1226 Seainn ane FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(Nearly opposite former location. 


ENGRAVING, 
Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


CAROLINE RAU, 
(Successor to 8S. Maddock,) 
736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 


PLAIN MILLINERY, 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


ProMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


7 vq . § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 
- 


The Granger Fomily Fruit and Vegetable Evaporators 


gE 2 $3.50, $6.00, AND $10.00. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO., 
253 SOUTH FIFTH ST., Prina. 


For PURITY of MATERIAL 
and PERFECTION of FINISH, 
our Toilet Soap takes the PALM. 


Pure PALM is entirely a vegetable Soap, 
more suitable for the skin than Soap made 
from animal! fat. 

Test FoR ToILet Soap—Place the tongue 
on the Soap for one or two minutes, if a 
stinging sensation is felt, such a Soap is not 
proper to use on the skin. 


$1.25 PER DOZEN 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, 
532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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JBELDEN COTTAGE, 
GRANT STREET, NEAR THE OCEAN, 


oa. CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 


SPRINGETT COTTAGE, 
304 SIXTH AVENUE, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. MARY A. PAFF. 


P ENNHURST, OCEAN END OF MICHIGAN 
Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. The House is entirely new. 
Newly Furnished with Modern Improvements. Heated for Win- 
ter and Spring Guests. Open continuously. 
JAMES HOOD, Formerly of Aldine. 
P. O. Box, 13. 


PRESTON'S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, 

Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet ; delightfully 
situated in the midst of Evergreen and Chestnut groves, grand 
scenery ; table and appointments excellent. Open April 1st to 
November. For circular address, 





JAMES H. PRESTON 


HE MANSION HOUSE, 
EXCELSIOR SPRING, SARATOGA, 


will open early in June. 
HANNAH T. PAUL, 


Address until June 10th, 1317 FILBEBT ST., PHILA. 
a: HOUSE, 
SEA GIRT,N. J. 





SIXTY YARDS FROM THE SURF. 
SARAH W. LEEDS. 


ATLANTIC CITY. 
LAWN VILLA, 87 NORTH PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


Central, strictly first class, with alarge lawn suita- 
ble for lawn tennis or croquet. Terms moderate. 


Mrs. J. WILSON HEALD. 


E. NEWPORT. 


‘“ABERDEEN,” 


LONGPORT, N. J. 


UNOBSTRUCTED OCEAN AND BAY VIEW. 


The house is heated throughout with steam. Gas and elec- 
tric bells. Hot and cold sea water baths in building. 
Telephone communication with Atlantic City and Philsd’a, 


THE SHELBURNE, | 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


E. HOOD. 


Directly on the beach. Hot and cold sea-water baths. 
Open all the year. 


A. B. ROBERTS; 


Will the Wall Paper Pool Break? We think so, and 
to reduce stock quote the following prices which are 
50 per cent. below regular: Embossed Silk-finished 
Gold Papers, 25 cents; Beautiful Gold Papers, 20 cents; 
New Styles White Blanks, 9 cents. Samples sent frep 


to the country, 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 


1206 Market Street. 


——— = 


——— 
EA CHERS desiring positions in Friends’ Schools 

will please send their names, stating qualifications, ete, to 
Henry R. Russell, Woodbury, N. J.. on behalf of the Educational 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 





Rainey pie ee 

BOs, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir. 
culars, ete., printed in handsome and excellent style at 

Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor, 


JBYUANE BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 

plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 
manner. Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, 
fifth floor. 








[ADs FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED, Ok. 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


MeN TGOMERY COUNTY MILKE.—CONSROo. 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families, 

Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 





CHA RLES H. WELLS, 
DENTIST, 
152 NORTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


All dental operations carefully done. Charges moderate. 


PUPTURE TREATED. 
IMPROVED TRUSSES CAREFULLY ADJUSTED, 


Elastic hosiery for swollen or sprained limbs. Abdominal Sup. 
porters, Shoulder Braces, etc., etc. Lady Attendant. 
8. PARRISH (old stand). 718 RAcE STREET, PHILaD’s. 


L, & & 1. TYSON, 


No. 242 South Eleventh St. 
STAPLE TRIMMINGS, EMBROIDERY, SILKS, MATERIALS FOR FRIENDS 
Caps. CAPS MADE. Plain sewing and quilting done to order, 


j[Faen AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 








BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED, 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


[4 KE Books and Magazines for binding to Friends’ 
Printing House, 8S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 


For RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 9% 
Market St. 


UILDING LOTS FOR SALE. 
At Mickleton, N. J., in a Friends’ Settlement on the Rail 
Road from Philadelphia, via Woodstown, to Salem. 
Jos S. HAINES, Real Estate Agent. 
Mickleton, N. J., Firat mo 1st, 1887. 


Foor SALE.—BUILDING SITES AT SWARTE- 

more, Delaware Co., adjoining college grounds, % A. to5A. 
This property is situated on high and rolling ground, with beauti- 
ful views of the Delaware River and surrounding country. Free 
from Malaria. The uniform good health of the students and 
faculty of the college, and of the inhabitants of the settlements 
testify to the healthfulness of this location. 1114 miles from Broad 
street station, 88 trains daily, good society, good water, board 
walks, and lamps. 














OFFICE OF WEST HILL LAND CO., 


25 North JuniperSt, 
Also Tract of 30 Acres. a W Oapes. : 
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WATCH, PRAY, AND WORK. 
CHEEK grow pale, but heart be vigorous! 
Body fall, but soul have peace! 
Welcome, pain, thou searcher rigorous ! 
Slay me, but my faith increase. 


Sin, o’er sense so softly stealing, 
Doubt, that would my strength impair, 
Hence at once from life and feeling! 
Now my cross I gladly bear. 


Up, my soul! with clear sedateness 

Read heaven’s law, writ bright and broad ; 
Up! a sacrifice to greatness, 

Truth and goodness,—up to God ! 


Up to labor! from thee shaking 
Off the bonds of sloth, be brave ! 
Givé thyself to prayer and waking ; 
Toil some fainting heart to save! 
—FREDERIKA BREMER. 


CHRISTIAN PROGRESS.’ 


IF we take up a course of systematic study of human 
affairs from ancient to modern times and mark the 
progress which has steadily advanced from age to 
age, we shall find that the grand advance has ever 
been in the direction indicated by the blessed Master 
during the brief time of his ministry, walking up 
and down in Jewry, teaching the doctrine of the 
kingdom of God to Israel, and through Israel to all 
the nations of mankind. Slowly and majestically has 
this Sun of Righteousness arisen in the earth, ancient 
wrong has perished gradually, true knowledge has 
replaced ancient error, superstitions have been dissi- 
pated, and more than all, humane progress has made 
such mighty strides on earth that we now see plainly 
by the signs of the times that all evil must die at 
last, as the true prophets have ever declared. In the 
4th chapter of Luke we find it stated that on the 
Sabbath, in the very beginning of his ministry, the 
Christ preached in the synagogue of Nazareth, say- 
ing from the book of the prophet Isaiah: “ The spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, because He appointed me to 
preach good tidings to the poor: He bas sent me to 
proclaim release to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
We learn that here he closed the book, and gave it 
back to the attendant and sat down, continuing his 


‘Read at the Conference at 15th and Race streets, Philadel- 
phia, Sixth month 15, 1887. 





remarks with these words :}‘ To-day hath this scrip- 
ture been fulfilled in your ears.” Great offense was 
taken with this plain assumption of prophetic author- 
ity, and doubtless it was entirely natural that this 
should be so. In the country of his own nativity it 
was to the people incredible that this young mechanic 
should be a person with power to set at liberty cap- 
tives, to open blind eyes, to preach good tidings to 
the poor. But it was observed even at this early day 
that his word was with authority and unwonted 
power. A wondrous power of healing both for phys- 
ical and spiritual ills was seen to be in him. The 
multitude, fickle, and given to extremes, sought now 
to prevent him from going forth in pursuance of his 
divinely appointed mission ; but he said unto them: 
“T must preach the good tidings of the kingdom of 
God to the other cities also ; for therefore wasI sent.” 
But now after the lapse of ages, and we have had op- 
portunity to see the working of the holy principles 
then and there enunciated, we are able to perceive 
that the little leaven placed in the measures of meal 
by the blessed One sent of God, is indeed leavening 
the whole lump. We see that the small seed (like 
the grain of mustard for seeming insignificance) has 
become the great refuge of all the creatures in the 
garden of God. 

It is claimed that natural progress under the in- 
fluence of Christianity is toward respect for the in- 
dividual and toward self-control, in preference of the 
higher and more distant good, to the lower and 
present. 

Under the old Roman law parental power was 
utter and absolute. The father had power of life 
and death over his son, and he had legal power to 
sell him as aslave. He could assign a wife to him, 
divorce him, or transfer him to another family by 
“adoption.” The son thrice sold by his father was 
free from his power or emancipated. It was was not 
till Constantine (333 A. D.) first amended Roman 
law at the instance of Christian teachers, that a 
father was amenable to law for killingason. Under 
Justinian (528 A. D.) the spirit of Christianity was 
still more distinctly felt. 

The absolute power of husbands over wives 
ceased under Justinian. And yet the leader is far in 
advance of his followers and the modern Christian 
world has not yet accepted the principles of their 
teacher in their fulness. “The certain progress to- 
ward a full acknowledgment of natural right for 
woman has gone hand in hand with Christianity in 
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all its noblest forms,” says Charles Loring Brace in 
his “ Gesta Christi :” “ As to the position of woman, it 
was a continual reproach to the early Christians that 
they put woman in so high a position. Woman had 
from the first a strong influence in the church ; the 
earliest converts from all ranks of society were 
women, and the example of Christ and the apostles 
has given the key-note to all modern civilization in 
the tender respect and dignity thrown around the 
weakersex. In this the Jews of the imperial era 
only followed out much of the early teachings of their 
sacred book. The picture of the Jewish woman in 
the last chapter of Proverbs (xxxi, 10-31) might 
describe the position of a Christian lady with many 
deperidents in the nineteenth century in any civi- 
lized portion of America or Europe.” 

The Hindoo, the Buddhist, and every other non- 
christian cult puts woman on a far lower platform 
than does Christianity ; and one great motive for the 
persistent efforts to supplant lower forms of religious 
belief by Christianity, is the emancipation of women. 
Nor has Mohammedanism had any part in the great 
work. 

It is held by most of the best authorities that a 
great wrong was done by the Romish church in or- 
daining the celibacy of the clergy, and thus dishonor- 
ing marriage for the sake of exalting the temporal 
power of the papacy. This seems to be a decided 
setting aside of the whole spirit of Christ from the 
supposed church. And here we are entitled to claim 
for the early society of Friends a very noblesseries of 
steps in behalf of the rightsof woman. Woman fully 
acknowledged in the Christian ministry and in the 
government of the church was a return to the spirit 
of Christ in a practical matter; the equal bond in 
marriage, and the noble deference shown to her 
natural rights in every relation of life, ought to be 
held in perpetual remembrance by mankind, in 
honor of the great prophetic spirit of George Fox and 
the fathers of the early days of our church in the 
seventeenth century. 

Peace was,as we know from the direct and re- 
peated teachings of the Christ and his first apostles, 
a part and parcel of Christianity. This was the con- 
stant claim of the Friends, and ever it has been their 
stand that war is essentially barbaric—entirely in- 
consistent with every principle of true Christianity. 
In regard to this great subject it is wonderful that 
the professed church of Christ has been so strangely 
derelict in this respect. Our own little division of the 
church has indeed striven to keep a clear record and 
so have some other of the less popular, but not the 
less worthy of the disciples of Christ. War is, and 
ever has been, indefensible under the reign of the 
Christ. We know that the disciples of Christ felt re- 
strained from engaging in warfare for the first two or 
perhaps three centuries; but under the pressure of 
Roman authority, the church soon sank into the long 
postasy of the dark ages. 

Many of the early Christian fathers took the 
ground that no Christian-could lawfully be a soldier 
or engage in a war. Lactantius states distinctly and 
repeatedly that it can never be lawful for a righteous 
man to go to war. Indeed one of the accusations 


against Christians was that they refused to serye in 
the Roman armies. This is not strange. But the 
abandonment of the stand for peace, was most 
strange. And now the noble and determined efforts 
of the followers of the Prince of Peace we must be. 
lieve, are destined to put an end to war on earth : but 
it must come by the righting of the wrongs that 
affect mankind, not by crying peace! peace! when 
wrong prevails. 

The first hospital is said to have been built jn 
Rome at the end of the 4th century. These instity. 
tions are a feature of Christain civilization, unknown 
before in the world. They were doubtless a resolute 
effort to render truly effective the instructions of 
Christ. So far as I know, the ministration to disease 
and suffering by means of the hospital is yet yp. 
known outside of Christendom. It were tedious to 
recount the various monstrous wrongs that have 
afflicted human society through the long and terrible 
dark ages. “Torture” as a means of discovering guilt 
or of procuring confessions of guilt, was fora long 
period justified by the apparent Church; until at 
length right reason asserted its authority and cruelty 
fell prostrate before the spirit of mercy and love that 
everywhere underlies Christianity. Yet how slowly 
it has died; how resolutely hus evil asserted its 
claim to be righteousness, and stamped right reason as 
error. 

We all remember when in our land, more favored 
with light or the means of light than any other land 
on earth, an awful and most degrading, system of 
human slavery was seemingly popular and flourishing, 
It seemed scarcely to offend the great majority of our 
people that every year dreadful cruelties were in- 
flicted on our fellow creatures, at the very recital of 
which the heart grows sick, and these were upheld 
and justified by an apostate church which bolstered 
itself by a superabundance of so called “orthodox” 
dogma. 

We may claim that the Society of Friends, following 
the guidance of the Spirit of God, opposed and en 
tirely denounced slavery from religious ground, be 
fore the war of the Revolution ; liberated and provided 
for the freed men; and so far as possible, educated 
them. But the general system in all its horrors was 
only swept away from this country by the bloody and 
disastrous civil war of 1861-65. After this mighty 
deliverance, who shall despair in the face of any of 
the deep sins and wrongs which are yet blots upon 
the darkened face of Christian civilization. It is far 
more congenial to us to declaim against the “sin we 
have no mind to,” than to tear out and renounce our 
own bosom sins; but there is no rest for the wicked. 
Very often in its history has the organized Church 
become arrayed against true Christianity; but we fed 
now arenewed assurance “that the Lord God Omnipo 
tent reigneth,” and evil must die the death from whieh 
there is no awakening. We believe the liquor curs 
is doomed as have been many other wrongs and 
crimes against humanity, and that the wondrous 
dreams of the great prophets of Israel are to be fuk 
filled. 

We especially rejoice in view of the multitude of 
giant wrongs and crimes that in our present century 
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have already been subdued by the distinctly recog- 
nized spirit of Christ leading mankind upward and 
onward in the direction of beneficence. Prison re- 
form has been so effective that we see the most stren- 
yous efforts directed to making the penitentiary a 
place for repentance and reformation. Our erring 
prother is regarded as a soul needing help and phys- 
jcal training as well as restraining punishment, and 
so is taught a useful trade; and at the end of his 
term of imprisonment he goes forth armed with an 
industry by means of which he may rise to self-sus- 
taining manhood. A library of good, interesting 
pooks sustains the mind even in the prison house ; 
and the body is nourished by adequate food of a sus- 
taining character. Many are reformed, take new 
names, and lead in the future, worthy lives. 

The insane who in past ages would have been ac- 
counted possessed of devils, are now treated as suffer- 
ing from disease of the brain, are soothed, calmed, 
and treated as suffering invalids until, if possible, the 
prain is restored to its healthy condition. 

Our darkened races are under the loving care of 
those who are the followers of Christ in spirit and in 
truth. These are their watchful advocates and their 
faithful helpers. 

Governmental power provides education for their 
children, and the tomahawk and scalping knife are 
things of the past to the young braves who have been 
trained in a peaceful warfare against ignorance, super- 
stition,and idleness. Dusky, grim faces beam with 


intelligence and love and become comely. The poor 


Indian is seen to be a temple of the Holy Ghost. 

But no real Christian disciple dreams that the 
time for rest has come in which we may legitimately 
delay further aggressive work and say “ Itis enough!” 
“T remember in Austria,” said the venerable Francis 
G. Peabody, in a recent religious address to the stu- 
dents of Harvard, “a high hill rising out of the 
plain, with a steep and rugged pathway winding up 
its flanks, and, at the top, a broad and beautiful view 
anda shrine for prayer. As one wearily climbs the 
hill, he finds at intervals rough benches set for his 
rest; and opposite each bench is set up one of those 
rade pictures from the last days of Jesus, which are 
called in Catholic countries ‘the stations of the 
cross. Thus, one pauses in his climbing and, as he 
pauses, there looks down upon him one great thought 
out of the life of Christ. And so, refreshed, he climbs 
again; and the landscape slowly broadens beneath 
him until, at last, the world on every side lies at his 
feet and the final station of the cross is won. Such 
is the normal and healthy progress of a human life. 
It must be climbing, and it must be weary. No fool 
is greater than he who would see the vision from the 
heights of life without making the effort to climb. 
Yet here and there along this steep ascent there are 
given us brief chances to pause and rest,—moments 


like those which Jesus sought in the quietness of | 


Ephraim, and like these which, in God’s mercy, we 
have been permitted to share together here; and, as 
we thus pause, there looks down upon us one solemn 
thought of the Christian life, with its plain and rest- 
ful message. So, refreshed and strengthened, let us 
climb again, from the lower to the higher levels, from 





station to station of larger outlook, until, at last, in 
God’s own time we may stand where the world and 
its temptations are softened into a landscape at our 
feet, and the final station of the cross is won.” 


S. R. 


A MEMORIAL OF NEW GARDEN MONTHLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS CONCERNING 
GECRGE WEBSTER, DECEASED. 

He that receiveth a righteous man in the name of a 
righteous man shall receive a righteous man’s reward.— 
Matt. x. 41. 

THE consistent life and faithful labors of an earnest 
worker in the cause of Truth and Righteousness are 
worthy of our remembrance. 

Under this impression, we have been induced to 
prepare a brief notice of our deceased friend, George 
Webster. 

He was the son of Jesse and Elizabeth Lukens 
Webster, and was born on the sixteenth of Fourth 
month, 1836. His parents being conscientiously con- 
cerned for the welfare of their children, his education 
was carefully guarded, and he encouraged to seek from 
a Higher Power a knowledge of the way wherein 
he should walk. 

Very early in life he began to manifest a concern 
to live in accordance with the principles and testi- 
monies of Friends. Some who knew him in his early 
manhood, at the time our country was convulsed 
with strife, and passing through the fearful ordeal of 
civil war, remember how dauntless and unflinching 
he stood, by word and deed, in the espousal of our 
testimony to the principle of Peace. 

3eing possessed of unusual physical strength, and 
a strong will, whatever he took hold of, either 
physical or mental, was with a vigorous grasp. He 
was proverbially a worker, hence he was in danger 
of exercising these faculties beyond his power of en- 
durance. 

In his business relations he was eminently practi- 
cal, preferring to deny himself any offered advan- 
tages when he had not the means at hand to procure 
them. 

He was not learned, neither wise in the wisdom of 
this world, but he had that which is of more value. He 
was honest, and alike just unto others and to him- 
self; was faithful to his convictions of manifested 
duty, either to encourage or dissuade, to justify or 
reprove. 

He was united in marriage with Phebe, daughter 
of Ezra and Sarah Spencer Michener, on the four- 
teenth of Second month, 1866. 

His first appearance in the ministry was on the 
sixteenth of the Tenth month, 1869, in Kennett 
Meeting, while attending there with a committee of 
the Quarterly Meeting. The baptisms through which 
he had to pass in the preparation for his ministeral 
labors were deeply proving. He sometimes related 
an incident connected with his awakening to spirit- 
ual duties. On returning home early one morning, 
after watching by the bedside of a sick friend, cros~ 
ing a neighbor’s premises, a watch-dog followed 
barking after him for some distance to guard hi: 
master’s property. His spiritual ear was saluted by a 
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Voice saying, “ Is my child worse than a dog, that he 
should be less faithful to his Master?” This query 
followed him for days, and each day he became more 
humbled under a sense of his unfaithfulness. It was 
there he covenanted with his Heavenly Father that 
if he would enable him to know the true voice he 
would be more dedicated to His service. He has 
been heard to speak of his feelings when the Truth 
appeared to him that his work was to be in the line 
of the ministry. His strong will resisted until dis- 
couragement and darkness covered him. In this dis- 
tressed condition, he was made willing to yield, and 
although he often had times of close proving, yet 
that peace of mind none but the Father can give, was 
his portion. 

His gift in the ministry was acknowledged in the 
year 1874. Inthe exercise of this gift he made a 
number of visits with a minute of approval from New 
Garden Monthly Meeting, and it is believed these 
visits were made to the satisfaction of his own mind 
and that of others. He was also frequently led to 
attend neighboring meetings, and to visit the erring 
with a view to private, individual labor for their re- 
covery. 

He was not a fluent speaker, but rather sought to 
impress the truths of the gospel in their simplicity. 

In the autumn of 1882, the Western Quarterly 
Meeting appointed a large committee on account of 
the deficiencies manifest in the attendance of our re- 
ligious meetings. The deliberations of this committee 
resulted in its visiting in gospel love nearly all the 
families of that body. George Webster was one of 
this committee, and his earnest concern for the 
awakening of his fellow-members to greater spiritual 
vitality induced him zealously to devote his energies 
to the performance of the service, and the labor in 
carrying out the work, without neglecting home 
duties, caused him much mental and physical effort. 

Devotedly attached to his home and its attendant 
cares and duties, he did not allow these to over- 
shadow his broader love for humanity and his faith- 
ful service in the Master’s wider fields. Through the 
spring and early summer it was obvious his health 
was breaking, as he sometimes expressed surprise that 
a little exertion should weary him. The harvest 
ended, he again joined the committee in visiting the 
families of London Grove Meeting. 

A co-laborer in this mission has thus written of 
him: “That he was truly devoted to the work, re- 
marking that he would like to go to the house of 
every member of the Quarterly Meeting within 
reach. One of the freshest memories of his service 
was his sympathy for the children. These were 
rarely left unnoticed, and often he was led to speak 
to them in a way calculated to arrest their attention 
and fasten the truth of his words upon their minds. 
He was careful on entering the house to speak to 
them, and seldom or never forgot to take them by 
the hand, with some pleasant word, or the gift of a 
little book he had with him. As weneared the close 
of the work within the limits of that meeting, he ex- 
pressed the feeling that he might be excused from 
the last three or four visits, desiring to put in his 
wheat. When some one said to him, ‘ Hold out to 


the end,’ he continued with us. At the close he re. 
marked, ‘I would not have missed this for g 
deal.’ The last First-day meeting we attended there. 
was a most remarkable one. I never saw him more 
lifted above all of earth in his public testimony, [ft 
seems now, as I look back to it, all the brightness of 
his devoted life was permitted to shine out in that 
public manifestation of his love to God and man, | 
shall long remember the seeming childlike gladnegs 
that shone from his countenance as he bade ug fare. 
well, and turned his steps homewards, never to re. 
enter that unfinished field of labor.” 

Shortly after this his health declined more rapidly 
and soon “ the silver cord was loosed and the pitcher 
broken at the fountain.” 

He departed this life on the thirty-first day of 
Tenth month, 1883, aged 47 years, 6 months, and 9 
days. 

The funeral from New Garden Meeting House, on 
the third of the Eleventh month, was largely gt. 
tended, and a solemn, impressive opportunity, 
wherein testimony was borne to his worth, not only 
by the spoken word, but by the manifest respect and 
sorrow of those assembled. 





Read and approved in New Garden Monthly Meet 
ing of men and women Friends, held the ninth of 
Ninth month, 1886. 

Signed by direction thereof, by 

Davip Ferris, Clerk for the day, 
Sarau ANN Conarp, Clerk. 

Read in and approved by the Western Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends, held Tenth month 26th, 1886, 
and directed to be forwarded to the Representative 
Committee or Meeting for Sufferings. 

Signed by direction of the meeting: 


Evan T. Swayne, 


MarcGaretta WALTON, } Cte, 





DISCUSSION IN LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 

[London Yearly Meeting gave much consideration to’ 
the report of the “Conference,” on the clause proposing 
that the Yearly Meeting “issue a minute or address to 
Friends in the various yearly meetings in correspondence 
with it, as well as to those who are separated from them.” 
From the report in The Friend we extract the following. 
Eps. ] 


WILLIAM GRAHAM thought the carrying out of 
this proposal would be very difficult. How were 
they going to send an Epistle to the large Yearly 
Meeting in Ohio that had been described as the 
** Hoyle party”? He believed it would not be long 
before there was a regular correspondence between 
Pennsylvania and that large body, which was very 
conservative, and really one of Friends. He owned 
that his sympathy was with them. ; 
Joseph John Dymond was inclined to look on this 
portion of the report as distinctly the weakest. It 
represented a feeling which prevailed in the mind of 
the first Conference as well as the second. But how 
to carry that suggestion out was a very difficult prob. 
lem, and, he believed, an unanswered one. He did 
not see how they could frame any minute which 
would be applicable to all the meetings. He did not 


























know whether it was intended to include the Hick- 
sites, but of course they called themselves Friends. 
Friends would do wisely to hold their hands in re- 
spect to this part of the report. : 

William Edward Turner did not think the Confer- 
ence anticipated any result from this proposition in 
the direction of establishing union between the sep- 
arated bodies of Friends in America. The intention 
was to express brotherly sympathy with all. He 
should be sorry if, after what took place in the Con- 
ference, we could not now offer a minute manifesting 
this sympathy. He hoped the heart of this meeting 
was large enough, and its spirit sufficiently catholic, 
to send a few words of Christian greeting to all these 
Friends, isolated, many of them, by circumstances 
with which we are not too well acquainted, and which 
we cannot but deplore. 

John Taylor thought that if we were satisfied with 
drawing up a minute expressing Christian interest 
and desires for the best welfare of these Friends, and 
if with it we sent our General Epistle, he could see 
no great difficulty in our way, and he believed that 
great good would arise from it. He spoke strongly 
in favor of including among the objects of this minute 
those whom we are accustomed to call “ Hicksites,” 
though they repudiate the name. He believed that 
such action on our part would be appreciated highly, 
and could only be productive of good. 

Alfred Wright united with J. J. Dymond. 

The clerk said that,so far as the decision of the 
Conference was concerned, it was agreed to leave the 
Hicksite body out of consideration. 

William Robinson agreed with John Taylor, but, 
ifthe Yearly Meeting adopted his suggestion, it would 
become necessary to modify the proposal of the Con- 
ference, dnd not to include in the minute the meet- 
ings with which we did correspond. Then, if the 
Hicksites were also addressed, the bodies of Friends 
in America separated from those with whom we cor- 
responded would consider themselves classed with 
the former. 

Joseph Armfield said that this proposal was the 
result of a compromise in the Conference, and they 
knew how unsatisfactory such measures usually were. 
The desire to recognize these outside bodies as broth- 
ers in profession, in the catholic spirit which was to 
be desired, having been rejected, the only way of es- 
cape would seem to be the issuing, under a right con- 
cern, of an address to all bearing the name of Friends, 
and to let them take the responsibility of accepting 
it who took the name upon them. It should not be 
addressed to meetings or to bodies in the invidious 
way which it seemed to him must be the case if this 
suggestion were carried out. 

A Friend hoped the address would be to American 
Friends as fellow-Christians, and not as fellow-pro- 
fessors. 

Charles Thompson said: Two propositions were 
before us last year—one being to address a General 
Epistle to all meetings we corresponded with, and the 
other to address an epistle to all Friends in America. 
I must say that the remarks of our Friend John Tay- 
lor, impressed me very favorably. Those Friends 
who have been in America, and who have seen for 
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themselves what are the circumstances as to those we 
term Hicksites, will know that they are fully as ortho- 
dox as those who are called Wilburites or Gurneyites. 
They do not recognize officially the writings of those 
Friends whom we regard as their leaders, and we 
ought not to throw in their faces these opprobrious 


terms. I think that we shall have to address a few 
phrases of loving exhortation to the separated Friends, 
not sending the same letter tothose to whom we send 
an official letter. I much regret the decision that has 
been arrived at by the Conference in regard to this. 
I do think that we should treat all Friends in Amer- 
ica alike. 

J. B. Braithwaite said: I deeply feel all’ these 
things ; but Iam inclined to think that the limiting of 
this proposal to a simple minute, pointing to some of 
those great truths on which we are all agreed, and 
expressing an earnest longing and travail of spirit 
that we should dwell upon the points of union far 
more than upon the pointsof difference, earnestly de- 
siring that the time may come when all this separa- 
tion will have passed away,and union may come 
about amongst those who are really united in the 
common faith by our Lord Jesus Christ, might be de- 
sirable. I am inclined to think that a modest min- 
ute of this sort, testifving to our Christian concern, 
might be followed by Divine blessing, and at any rate 
could do no harm ; and that is as far as I can venture 
to go. This would be a minute addressed to those 
who bear the name of Friends, and with whom we 
do not correspond. My fear is that by attempting to 
include the “ Hicksites” we might overdo the matter 
without effecting any material good. 

Isaac Pickard: I am one of those who believed 
that it would have been better to have issued this 
year a General Epistle to all Friends in America; but 
since hearing the remarks made by J. B. Braithwaite 
I feel perfectly sure that, if we really face the matter 
of how best to carry out the suggestion of the Con- 
ference, difficulties will vanish as we approach them. 

Edward Priestman hoped we should not be afraid 
to do right because of the consequences that might 
ensue. He earnestly pleaded with the meeting not to 
abandon the opportunity now open to it for advancing 
the cause of brotherly love and Christian unity 
among all who call themselyes by the name of Friends 
in America. 

Thomas Pumphrey thought that, if the meeting 
could unite in sending a message to those with whom 
the Conference felt such a large sympathy, no bad 
results could follow, especially in view of the Confer- 
ence which the American Yearly Meetings proposed 
to hold shortly on the state of the Society. But they 
must be careful to dwell more upon the points of 
unity than of disunity, and it was in regard to this 
that he felt so much the difficulty of including the 
Hicksites in the correspondence. He knew well that 
there were some of them with whom we could feel 
united in Christian unity and brotherly love, but 
there were others whose doctrines we could not unite 
with. 

The clerk thought the proposal had been compli- 
cated by the suggestion of communicating with the 
Hicksites, and could not imagine that an address suit- 
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able to be addressed to them could also be sent to the 
other separated bodies. 

Henry Hipsley was very glad of that remark. 
He fully agreed as to the desirability of love to the 
individual, but there was another question, and that 
was our allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ, His per- 
son, work,and reign. We saw congregational bodies 
all round us lapsing into Socinianism. How would the 
Hicksites receive an address from us? They would 
say “ London Yearly is drawing half-way to us.” 

After a little further expression of opinion, the 
clerk decided that there was not sufficient unity of 
judgment in the meeting to enable it to take any step 
upon the second part of the report, and it must there- 
fore be set aside. 

J. B. Braithwaite, J. E. Wilson, W. Graham, J. 
Armfield, and several other Friends, expressed unity 
with the clerk’s decision. 

The third part of the report, recommending to the 
consideration of the meeting the re-opening of cor- 
respondence with Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, [O.] 
was then taken up. 

J.B. Braithwaite said he had rather hoped that 
something of the kind indicated might go forward at 
this time, but after all that had passed he was quite 
willing that it should wait until it was more clear that 
the right time had come. To press the matter before 


that time, would rather injure than aid the cause they 
had at heart. 

J.J. Dymond was very glad of those remarks. He 
had read the report of Philadelphia Yéarly Meeting 


that morning, and much regretted what had taken 
place there, because it seemed to close the way at 
present to any step of the kind proposed. 

J.S. Sewell, G. Satterthwaite, Stafford Allen, and 
R. Littleboy agreed with J. B. Braithwaite, and the 
clerk decided in accordance with this opinion. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

LETTERS FROM EUROPE.—V. ROME. 
Rome, April 15, 1887. 
ROME has a double history, as the capital of an em- 
pire and of a church—both co-extensive with what 
was then the civilized world. The empire succumbed 
to the attacks of barbarian invaders; the church sur- 
vived and, not only survived but subdued the bar- 
barians and imposed on them her rule. In either 
aspect the history of the imperial city is full of 
interest, and so much of that history can be read 
in monuments and ruins, that Rome attracts students 
from every part of the world. Everywhere you meet 
men and women, guide book in hand, examining 
ruins and churches, art collections, and libraries, and 
many laboriously study in the evening the history of 
what they are to visit next day. Few peoplé any- 
where read more diligently than do the tourists at 
Rome. 

The most important remains of old Rome are found 
in and immediately around the Forum. There were 
the temples of the gods, the Senate-house, the capitol, 
the treasury; and in the midst of these was the meet- 
ing place of the people, and the platform from which 
they were addressed. To recall the events which 
have here occurred strongly moved the feelings, but 
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I am not sure that it has any advantage commensn. 
rate with the inconvenience consequent upon the 
maintainance of a large area of ruins in the heart of a 
busy city. For several centuries the Forum wag 
covered with soil, and only columns and walls of some 
elevation protruded from the ground. Some portion 
of its extent was occupied by modern houses, 
About A. D. 1820 private persons began to make par- 
tial excavations, but only since the present govern- 
ment came into power, has the work been extensively 
and regularly prosecuted. It is supposed that about 
two-thirds of the Forum have been uncovered. It 
makes a depression some fifteen feet in depth and 
perhaps eight or ten acres in extent, across which no 
street can run ; and being now below the level of the 
floods in the Tiber; it is not only an obstruction to 
trafic but liable to become a source of disease ing 
maliarious climate like that of Rome.’ For centuries 
the Forum was plundered to furnish building mater- 
ials and ornaments for modern structures. But this 
is no longer to be permitted, and, on the contrary the 
government is to maintain the place in its present 
conditions except indeed so far as the scattered frag- 
ments can be restored more nearly to the original 
position. Truly this is unwise. Better let the dead 
past be buried and not remain above ground to 
plague the living. Meantime all tourists look into the 
Forum, and some attend the lectures given there by 
two gentlemen who have made the remains of an- 
cient Rome their special study. These lectures are 
highly interesting not only for the facts stated but 
also for the processes by which those facts have 
been indentified. One does not hear without a thrill 
of emotion, that he is standing on tbe spot where 
Virginius slew his daughter to save her from pol- 
lution; that on that street Tullia drove her chariot 
over her father’s warm corpse ; that this marble block 
was the threshold of Julius Czesar’s house; that 
there rested his murdered body while Mark Antony 
from yonder pile of masonry pronounced over it the 
oration which roused the Romans to revenge; here 
that body was burned, and finally, under this mass of 
brick his ashes at this moment lie buried. But the 


| interest thus excited is surely sentimental and of 


very doubtful utility ; and I have no idea that if the 
the place were kept asa show and an entrance fee 
charged, the receipts would equal one fourth the ex- 
pense of keeping the place in a condition to be ex- 
hibited. All the Forum can teach has been learned 
or can be learned in a short time, or if not, photo- 
graphs could preserve the appearance of the objects 
and a representation of whatever could not be re 
moved. 


There are a very few of the ancient structures 
which have an interest of their own. The chief of 
these is the Collosseum, the appearance of which is 
familiar to most of your readers, as the subject ofa 
wood-cut illustrating the ruins of Rome, to be found 
in the school books. The walls enclosed an area of 
more than six acres, and tier above tier of arches 
raised the structure to a height of 150 feet. Successive 
ranges Of seats accommodated nearly 100,000 specta- 
tors, and the doorways, stairs, and galleries were 80 
ample and so well amwanged that this vast multitude 
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could reach and leave their places without crowding 
or confusion. In the arena below, opposing bands of 
gladiators fought, or men were pitted against wild 
peasts, or numbers of lions and tigers were let loose 
together and incited to destroy each other. Under 
the arena are still seen the galleries by which the 
combatants were conducted to their places, the cham- 
bers in which they awaited their appointed time, and 
the caves into which were cast the bodies of those 
who had fought their last fight. It was in this arena 
that Christians were exposed to be torn to pieces and 
devoured by wild beasts of prey, or wrapped in gar- 
ments covered with pitch and set on fire. With these 
recollections in mind, it produces a strange sensation 
to watch from below, one’s children playing among 
the lofty arches, and hear their laughter from the re- 
cesses whence so often had echoed the shrieks of tor- 
tured victims, the shouts of brutal combatants and the 
roar of infuriated beasts. The Collosseum by moon- 
light is a favorite scene and is often visited at the 
proper time, by the young especially ; but it is hardly 
safe to remain there many minutes, so dangerous is 
the night air in Rome. 

The ruins of the ancient aqueducts spanning with 
grand arches the wide campagn constitute a marked 
feature in that desolate landscape. They were once 
twenty in number, and now only three are still ser- 
viceable. one of which supplies a hundred million 
gallons of water daily. The abundance of water re- 
ceived through these aqueducts supplies such foun- 
tains as are not to be seen elsewhere. The fountain 


of Trevi exhibits a great volume of water forming 
cascades and jets which must require many million 
gallons daily ; there are one or two others almost as 


large, and numberless others of small size. 
flow night and day, winter and summer. 

Another more ancient work which after more 
than 2,000 years still performs its office is the Cloaca 
Maxima or great sewer built in the time of the Tar- 
quins to drain the Forum and its vicinity. It isarched, 
and is said to be the oldest arch in existence. Older 
than this again are probably the bronze doors of the 
temple of Romulus. They were brought from an 
Etruscan temple at Perugia then regarded as ancient, 
for the Etruscans were to the Romans almost what 
the Romans are to us—and are possibly 3,000 years 
old, and still in servicaable condition. 

The ruins of the baths Caracalla and Diocletian 
occupy extensive areas. The term bath conveys little 
. idea of the uses of these buildings. They were rather 
club-houses for the people, or perhaps still more like 
the “ People’s Palace” recently erected in England, 
where besides the bath there are all the appliances 
of social intercourse and luxurious pastime. They 
were a great feature in Roman life. Some of the 
chambers are still in a condition to be used for stor- 
age, and at least one of the’halls has been converted 
into a church, 

Immediately around Rome 

“The vast campagna lies 
A dreary waste expanding to the skies,’’ 
as Goldsmith justly describes it. It is in spring a 
vast pasture; in summer, a dusty desert. It was 
formerly cultivated, but now a few herds and solitary 


All these 


herdsmen, and occasionally a mounted carabineer, 
the policeman of that region, are all that you en- 
counter. So deadly is the malaria that no one in 
summer dares spend a night there, but recently a 
grove of the eucalyptus tree of Australia has been 
planted round a monastery and some monks have 
remained there alive. 

About seventeen miles from the city is Tivoli, sit- 
uated well up on a mountain side and famous for 
some remarkable cascades, and for the beautiful villa 
d’Este, formerly a princely residence, now a barrack. 

“Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 

And rich with fountains, statues, cypresses,” 
are still beautiful though much decayed, and many 
visitors are attracted hither as well by its beauties as 
by the nightingales which sing there all day long. 
We there heard the celebrated songster for the first 
time, and did not perceive that he excelled some of 
our own. Joun D. McPuHErson. 


A RECENT paragraph in a Jewish newspaper, the 
Jewish Chronicle, says: Both the petition of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals against 
the Schechita and the counter petitions of the Jews 
themselves, are now before the German Reichstag. 
A separate counter petition has also been sent in by 
the Butchers’ Association, numbering 20,000 mem- 
bers, which describes the Jewish mode of slaughter- 
ing as the speediest, surest, and most humane. The 
Petitions Committee of the Reichstag have unani- 
mously decided to report to Parliament in favor of 
the Jewish case. Ultramontanes, Conservatives, and 
Liberals alike declare that the proposal of the Ani- 
mals’ Protection Society was a violation of a religious 
principle, and that the German Legislature would 
never sanction any measures which would prevent 
the Jews from fulfilling the obligations prescribed by 
their faith. The Grand Duke of Baden, who lately 
visited the public slaughter-house at Carlsruhe, where 
he witnessed the killing of the animals according to 
Jewish practice, has expressed his approval of this 
humane method. 


Ir is now believed that the denudations of the 
land do not cover the sea-floor further than 300 miles 
seaward. These deposits are four miles deep in 
places. Far at sea its surface is covered with very 
small “shell-animals.” There is a patch of them in 
the north Atlantic 1,300 miles long and several hun- 
dred miles wide. Their shells finally sink to the bot- 
tom and form chalk. In the great abyss of the 
ocean, however, these shells dissolve before they 
reach the bottom. Here, the only addition to the 
sea-floor is made of wrecks, iceberg washings, dust 
carried by the wind, pumice from volcanoes, and 
meteoric stones. The pumice has floated till it be- 
came waterlogged. The color of the deep sea-floor is 
red. The accretion is infinitely slow.—Chicago Cur- 
rent. 


“ILu that God blesses is our good, 
And unblest good is ill; 
And all is right that seems most wrong, 
If it be His dear will.” 
F. W. FABER. 
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TRAINING TO THE PERFORMANCE OF 
DUTY. 

IN the world around us at this season, and indeed at 
all seasons, we are constantly reminded of the exer- 
tions used and very properly used, in the line of ed- 
ucational training. Every branch of knowledge 
comes in for its share of attention, and no one, at 
least in our most favored land, need complain of lack 
of opportunity in this direction. Yet with it all there 
is room for anxiety, lest in the pursuit of intellectual 
wealth we suffer a neglect as regards the important 
training to the clear apprehension of duty. Duty 
stands close by, if not actually in a parallel with 
faith in the great Créator, and one writer very earn- 
estly says: 

“Duty is above all consequences, and often, at a 
crisis of difficulty, commands us to throw them over- 
board. It commands us to look neither to the right 
nor to the left, but straight onward. Hence every 
signal act of duty is an act of faith. It is performed 
in the assurance that God will take care of the conse- 
quences, and will so order the course of the world, 
that, whatever the immediate results may be, His 
word shall not return to Himempty.” Yet this sense 
of duty needs to be cultivated in the child from its 
infancy, that it may grow with its growth and 
strengthen with its strength, till in the man is found 
one who quickly apprehends, and has the nerve to 
perform his duty on all occasions. In an able arti- 
cle in a recent number of the Adlantic Monthly, it is 
asserted that “the most serious vice of our period 
is perhaps the decline of the sense of responsi- 
bility, the non-recognition of duty.” The writer 
gives this as the primary cause of the “ business dis- 
honesty, commercial and financial adulteration and 
fraud, betrayal of trusts, the magnifying of rights, 
and the minimizing of obligations ” that we now see ; 
yet adds that “ this decline of duty may not be gen- 
eral, but has become so conspicuous as to challenge 
attention.” Sufficiently so, we think, to cause us to 
look well to the ethical training of the children as 
well as to their proficiency in other knowledge. We 
doubt not that this is done to some extent, but it is 
not sufficiently emphasized. Are we not as parents 
too anxious that our children shall have full share of 
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the so-called enjoyments of life, to enforce upon them 
those lessons of self-denial which must be learned in 
order for them fully to comprehend the duties of life? 
Those advanced in years do know, as a child cannot, 
but must take on faith, that “ consequences” of acts 
of duty, as has been said, rest with God ; and dutiful 
acts may not result in personal benefit, but will work 
good somewhere, in some way, the only care being to 
perform them. The first lesson, that of love to and 
reverence for God, supplemented by the second, love 
to our neighbor ; if only these were well learned life 
would wear a different aspect to that which it now 
presents in the many and varied corruptions we go 
sadly behold. And it is for educators fully to codp- 
erate with parents in this Christian endeavor to in- 
struct as to all the minor details of duty to God and 
to man, in order that there be brought about an over- 
coming of existing vices. 

Search as we may through all science, we cannot 
find God to perfection in the outward. In the olden 
time Job said of the Almighty, “high as heaven! 
what canst thou do? Deeper than Sheol; what canst 
thou do?” To the search of Him through his works, 
we must add the apprehension of Him through the 
spiritual nature which allies us so closely to Him, 
and where we will learn our duty concerning all 
things. We can truly say with Milton: “The end of 
all learning is to know God.” 


THE PRESERVATION OF OLD RECORDS. 
IT is only by the preservation of its old records that 
the history of an organization or society can be writ- 
ten. There is not that interest in such records, as 
they are being made that inheres in them when the 
persons and events to which they belong have passed 
from sight. Much of current history is thus lost, and 
links that are most important to those who come 
after, are sought for in vain. 

There is much of value in the old minute books 
of our meetings that has yet to be gathered up and 
made available in the history of the Society of Friends 
on this Continent, which is in the future to be more 
fully written up. The Representative Committee of 
our Yearly Meeting some years ago took active meas- 
ures for the collecting and preserving of these old re- 
cords, the same has been done by Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. While many exceedingly valuable books 
and papers have been gathered and stored in fire 
proofs through this means, there is still a very large 
portion in the hands of individuals, that ought to be 
in the custody of the Yearly Meeting. If those who 
have such records, could realize of how great value 
they are becoming and the need there is of having 
them deposited in a place of safety where access 
could be had by those who are writing up the history 
of a meeting or a peried, we think there would be no 














further delay in responding to the effort made by our 
Representative Committee. It is not because of any 
desire to withhold these documents that they are 
retained but simply for want of thought, and a proper 
estimate of their value. It might bea work for the 
Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Committee in its visits 
among the week meetings and in neighborhoods 
where business meetings have been laid down or 
united to other meetings, to make inquiries in re- 
gard to the safe keeping of the records, and as way 
opens, report thereon. If some further action is not 
taken in the near future to secure those that are in 
the care of Friends who are well advanced in years 
and the meetings almost extinct, our Yearly Meeting 
will have much to regret. Meanwhile we would 
recommend to those who hold in trust these valuable 
relics, to place them at once in the custody of the 
Representative Committee. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Frienp who sends us an account of the death 
of a young woman, a teacher, says in a private note: 
“Tf all young teachers in Friends’ schools could be 
made sensible of the power they are daily exercising, 
it would probably make them feel deeply the weight 
of their responsibility. If this article.—though not 
so good as its subject deserved,—should be the means 
of stimulating any who are engaged in the noble vo- 
cation of teaching, its purpose would not be entirely 


lost.” ~ 
* * # 


WE are desired to mention that a petition to the 
State Board of Pardons, of Pennsylvania, for the com- 
mutation of the sentence of the colored man Johnson, 
convicted of murder and sentenced to death, may be 
signed at Friends’ Book-store, Fifteenth and Race 
streets. We have already called attention to the sub- 
ject, and have stated the existence of a very strong 
doubt in the minds of those most nearly connected 
with John Sharpless whether it was possible that 
Johnson could be the guilty person. 

* x * 


Tue discussion in London Yearly Meeting on the 
subject of sending a minute or address to all bodies 
of Friends in this country, showed in a very inter- 
esting manner the increased attention given to the 
idea of including in the communication even the 
“Hicksites.” So far as appears, there was much less 
of hesitation in discussing this than was manifested 
a year ago, and it probably begins to be evident to 
some of our English Friends that their connection 
with religious bodies who support regular “ pastors,” 
carry on “ revivals ” with singing and music, and bap- 
tize their ministers, is almost as much to be criticised 


as the proposition of sending a letter to the “ Hick- 
sites,” 


= = 








THE vacant mind and uncultured imagination are 
as real evils,and as really to be met, as cold and 
hunger ; and he who can give his mite to the one is 


as bound to offer it as he who can help the other.— 
Euiza T. Crarp. 
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MARRIAGES. 


TYSON—HAWXHURST.—On Fifth-day, Sixth month 
9th, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the bride’s 
father, Wm. E. Hawxhurst, Old Westbury, Long Island, 
Edwin C. Tyson, son of C. J. Tyson, Flora Dale, Pa., to 
Mary W. Hawxhurst. 


DEATHS. 


BUEL.—At her residence in Easton, N. Y., Fifth month 
20th, 1887, Mary Buel, aged nearly 82 years. 

She was the widow of Orren Buel who departed this 
life second of Fourth-month, 1876, both of whom were 
members of Easton Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

HAVILAND.—At the residence of her mother, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on the 6th inst., Anna C., daughter of Elizabeth W. 
and the late Aaron Haviland. A member of New York 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


MOORE.—At East Land, Lancaster Co., Pa., Sixth month 
13th, 1887, Leah F. Moore, widow of the late David Moore 
of Cecil Co., Md., in the 90th year of her age. A member 
of Little Britain Monthly Meeting. 

This dear Friend was gifted with talents of a high 
order, and in early life gave promise of a bright future. 
For years she pursued the occupation of a school teacher, 
and assuch was highly esteemed by Friends. Soon after 
arriving at womanhood, however, her mind became clouded, 
and her intellect seriously impaired, which increased with 
years, terminating in confirmed insanity. 

Since the decease of her husband, which occured over 
thirty years ago, she has been kindly cared for by her 
relatives and friends; every want anticipated. Her end 
was calm and peaceful. Lae. 


ALFRED H. MIDDLETON. 


We feel that the death of our late fellow-worker, Al- 
fred H. Middleton, has left a void in our circle which ean 
never be filled. Respected and beloved by us all, we can 
each one of ussay: I have lost afriend. Death had no 
power to efface the genial and pleasant expression which 
had become so habitual to his countenance. James Free- 
man Clarke says that “as life and death come to all of us 
both are equally blessings.” While we can accept this as 
a comforting assurance, still it is always very sad thus to be 
separated from those we love, and doubly so when as in 
this case the grim messenger has laid his relentless hand 
on one in the strength, and vigor, and usefulness of early 
manhood, and in so doing has deprived a happy wife of 
her chosen companion and protector, and left her home 
desolate. 

To this widowed wife and to his fatherless child we ex- 
tend our heartfelt sympathy and commend them to that 
Heavenly and compassionate Father who pities his afflicted 
children, and whose love willsustain and comfort them in 
the sorest of trials. 


(!A minute read at a meeting of the officers and teachers of 
Girard Avenue First-day School, held Sixth month 6th, 1887.] 


SpurRGEON, speaking of the value of silence says: 
“Do you call me a Quaker? Herein I follow George 
Fox most lovingly. Brethren, rob not your hearts of 
the deep-sea joys; miss not the far-down life by for- 
mal babbling among the broken shells and foaming 
surges of the shore.” 





To feel something good visiting us, is one thing: 
but patiently to endure all the turnings of the Holy 
Hand upon us .. . is another matter—JouHN 
BaRCLayY. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, No. 26. 

SEVENTH MonrH 34, 1887. 
THE INFANT JESUS. 
Topic: INFANCY. 
GOLDEN TrExT.—‘‘ To this end have I been born, and to this end 
am I come into the world to bear witness unto the 
truth.” John, 18: 387. 
READ Matthew, 2: 1-15. Revised Version. 
THE time is uncertain, but by general consent is be- 
lieved to have been the last of Twelfth month, De- 
cember, the tenth month of the Roman calendar in 
which the year began with the month called March. 
According to the chronology of Usher the birth of 
Jesus was in the year 4000 of the world’s history, but 
the Septuagint places the creation at 6000 years be- 
fore the Christian era. In making the calculations 
from which our dates are counted, which was done in 
A. D. 526, a mistake of four or five years was made. 
This would give 1891 or 2 instead of 1887 since the 
birth of Jesus. 

This difference is of little importance in the long 
centuries that have passed since the manger at Beth- 
lehem received the innocent babe. In all the centu- 
ries to come his name will be handed down as the 
synonym of all that is purest, holiest, and most god- 
like in human life and human history. 

Let us bear in mind that Jesus was born into the 
world as all human beings before or since have been 
born. That his life was sustained through the care 
and nourishment given him by his mother; that in 
all things which relate to the outward, physical life, 
there was no difference between his infancy and the 
infancy of every other Jewish baby that came into 
the world at that time. Luke tells us (Luke 2: 7) that 
his cradle was a manger, and his bed the soft hay 
upon which the oxen fed. Butthis was no hindrance 
to the offerings which the wise men from the east 
brought to lay at the feet of thenewly-born. He was 
to them a king, the saviour of the world foretold by 
their prophets and priests, and worthy of kingly 
honors and offerings. 

Wise men from the east. Magi, (Greek) originally a 
class of priests among the Medes and Persians, who 
made astrology or the science that relates to the heav- 
enly bodies their special study ; they were alsolearned 
in medicine and whatever else was known of science 


and philosophy in the earlier ages. 
The star in the East. The great Christian astrono- 


mer Kepler, who lived nearly 300 years ago, observed 
a most wonderful sight in the heavens, the conjunc- 
tion of the bright planets Jupiter and Saturn to 
which several months later Mars was added, some 
time after another wonder was observed, a new star 
appeared which glowed with great brilliancy for a 
time but gradually waned and at the end of two years 
vanished altogether. By calculation it was found 
that the conjunction of these planets could not occur 
in less than 800 years, and by counting from the date 
of the observance of the phenomena by Kepler and 
the astronomers of his time, it brings us to within a 
few years of thé time of the birth of Jesus, with one 
conjunction between. (Condensed from Upham.) 


WE LEARN FROM THIS LESSON : 


1. How very near to our own lives is the life of 
Jesus, how dependent he was upon the care of his 


mother, and how in his helpless infancy the same 
watchfulness to keep him from harm was necessary 
to the preservation of his life that our mothers be. 
stow upon us. 

2. That the lowliest birth-place is no hindrance to 
the future greatness of those whom our Heavenly 
Father chooses for his service. Many of the truest 
and worthiest of the human family have been born 
into poverty and want, and could say with the great 
Master whom they delighted to serve, “ Foxes have 
holes and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son 
of man hath not where to lay his head.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ANNA C. HAVILAND. 


IF superior talents well occupied deserve our atten- 
tion, the life that has recently gone out is worthy of 
something more than a notice of its close. 

To those who knew her intimately, this valued 


- Friend appeared in a very different light from that 


by which the stranger or the chance acquaintance 
might have been likely to view her. 

Her brilliant intellect found its appropriate set- 
ting ina strong character; while an extremely deli- 
cate taste, and a high tone of refinement served ag 
fitting embellishments. But, great as were the qual- 
ities of her mind, those of her heart were even 
greater. Unselfishness was carried so far as to 
amount almost to self-sacrifice. Untiring industry, 
keen sympathy, and an aversion to egotism or self- 
assertion rendered her liable to spend and be spent 
for the good of others, and to sacrifice comfort, 
strength, and eventually health, in the performance 
of more than her share of duty. 

It would seem scarcely allowable to peer into the 
house of mourning, and to behold how great is the 
vacancy there, how dreary the void; the faithful 
daughter, the affectionate sister, the loyal friend, and 
the genial companion has gone hence, and “the 
places that knew her, shall know her no more.” 

But the larger field of her usefulness, and the one 
for which she was so admirably fitted, both by na- 
ture and by training, was the schoolroom. For nearly 
a score of years her time, her talents, and her won- 
derful energies were devoted to instructing the 
young. 

After graduating at “ Friends’ Seminary,” in the 
city of New York, she was engaged as a teacher in 
that institution, where she soon won golden opinions 
from her pupils and their parents. She grew in favor 
and in merit, and continued at her post of duty until 
two years ago, when, with impaired health, she re- 
signed it, after a term of service as valuable as it had 
been long, and as creditable to herself as it had been 
useful to others. Her co-workers in the “Seminary” 
can bear testimony to her efficiency as an instructor, 
her exceptional ability and success as a disciplinarian, 
and her dignified though gentle bearing toward all 
with whom she mingled. The phrase “ mild but 
firm” is one that is often used in speaking of school 
government. She was one of the few teachers who 
thoroughly carried it out in all her intercourse with 
her pupils. They obeyed her; they respected her; 
they loved her; and well they might; for truly she 
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was one to command their respect, and to inspire 
them with affection. In addition to very thorough 
instruction in the branches of which she had charge, 
she taught by example, by influence, by infusion, as 
it were, two lessons far more important than any of 
those contained in the books—politeness and con- 
scientiousness. In both of these essentials she was 
a model teacher. Instead of fault-finding for wrong- 
doing, she knew how to discover and appreciate the 
right; and instead of theorizing on morals and man- 
ners, she constantly said to her pupils, by the ex- 
pressive language of her well ordered conduct, follow 
me, and you will not go far astray. 

There are now hundreds of young persons who 
can testify that some of the happiest as well as the 
most profitable hours of their school life, were those 
spent in the class room of Anna C. Haviland. 

“ Beneath that plain and modest guise 
A mind resplendent shone ; 
Where conscience and where intellect. 
Had reared their shrine and throne.” 
Sixth month 16, 1887. 


H. * 


LOCAL NOTES. 


—The Committee on Temperance and Intoxicat- 
ing Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting held 


‘a »-an interesting sesssion on Sixth-day last, the 18th 
» 4 inst. The appointment of the standing committees 
* for the year was made, only a few changes from the 


“eomimittées as they stood last year being proposed. 
‘The several committees reported the work accom- 
Ag di since the last meeting. It was concluded to 
hand circulate the “ Memorial to Physicians ” 
se by the committee, also the address of Aaron 
M ‘owell, delivered at Race street Meeting-house on 
Fourth-day evening of Yearly Meeting week, under 
the auspices of the committee. Much interesting 
interchange of views as to methods of work added 
to the value of the meeting. Strong appeals were 
made to bring the young people into service where- 
ever and whenever they can be employed, as‘upon 
them must depend in large measure our progress in 
ey ll of Anna Mary Williamson, of Lang- 
,, Pa., a number of bequests for char- 
le ANC ic objects are made, among them be- 
ing $2,006 | Children’s Country Week Associa- 
tion of this city ; $2,000 to the Schofield Normal and 
Industrial School, at Aiken, 8. C.; and $5,000 to the 
fund of the Friends’ school in care of Middletown 
. Preparative Meeting (Bucks county). 

—The closing exercises of Friends’ Central School 
at 15th and Race streets, this city, took place on last 
Sixth-day, the 17th inst., and were as usual very 
largely attended. The graduating class numbered 
39 members, 9 boys and 30 girls. Annie Shoemaker, 
principal of the Girls’ Department, who had been 
unwell for some weeks, was sufficiently recovered to 
be present and in charge of her department. The 
graduating class next year promises to be considera- 
bly larger. The exercises included the reading of the 
Scriptures ; an oration on “Industrial Progress,” by D. 
Frederick Carver; an essay entitled “Seeming and 
Being,” by Margaret G. Sellers; a recitation of “ Sail- 


ing of King Olaf,” by Emma Waln; oration, “ Limi- 
tations of Suffrage,” by William D. Lippincott; the 
delivery of the “Class Prophecy,” by Edward F, 
Lukens; an essay, “ On a Proposition to Abandon the 
Study of the Classics and Devote the Time thus 
Gained to Sewing and Cooking,” by Mary B. Loos; 
oration on “Growth,” by Samuel D. Parry; essay on 
“Truth and Fiction and their Influence on Each Other 
in Literature,” written by Gertrude N. Boyd, Class A, 
Special Department, and read by Margaret Gyger. 


A VISION. 

[Published by ths request of N. M., who thinksit “‘ very beau- 
tiful, and designed to show that such bereavements do not come 
by chance, but are divinely ordered."’] 

I SAT within my silent home and round about me played 
Four children in their merriment, and happy noises made ; 
Beside me sat their mother in her loveliness and light, 

I ne’er saw any like her save in some vision bright. 


It was in life’s young morning, that our hearts together 
grew, 

Beneath the sparkling sunlight, and in its steeping dew; 

And the sorrows and the joys of a twelve years’ changeful 
life 

Had drawn more closely to me my own my blessed wife. 

Then at our door one knocked, and we rose to let him in 

For the night was wild and stormy and to turn him thence 
was sin. . 

With a “Peace be to this household” his shelterers he 
blessed, 

And sat him down among us like some unexpected guest. 


The children’s noise was hushed, the mother softly spoke, 

And my inmost spirit thrilled with the thoughts that in me 
woke, 

For it seemed like other days within my memory stored, 

Like Mamre’s tented plain, or Emmaus’ evening board. 


His form was veiled from us, his mantle was not raised, 
But we felt that eyes of tenderness and love upon us gazed. 
His lips we saw not moving, but a deep and inward tone, 
Spoke like thunders’ distant voices to each of us alone. 


Full often ye have called me, and bid me to your home. 

And I have listened to your words, and at your prayers have 
come ; 

And now my voice is strange to you, and “ wherefore art 
thou here?” 

Your throbbing hearts are asking with struggling hope and 
fear. 


It was my love which shielded your helpless infant days, 

It was my care which guided you through all life’s dan- 
gerous ways ; 

I joined your hearts together, I blessed your marriage vow ; 

Then trust and be not fearful, though my ways seem bitter 
now. 


We spoke no word of answer, nor said he any more, 

But as one about to leave us he passéd to the door ; 

Then ere he crossed the threshold, he beckoned with his 
hand 

That she who sat beside me should come at his command. 


Then rose that wife and mother, and went into the night, 

She followed at his bidding and was hidden from our 
sight ; 

And though my heart was breaking I strove my will to 
bow, 

For I saw His hands were pierced, and thorns had torn his 
brow. 

BisHoP WILBERFORCE. 





THE REFORMERS. 


O pure Reformers! not in vain 
Your trust in human kind ; 

The good which bloodshed could not gain 
Your peaceful zeal shall find. 


The truths ye urge are borne abroad 
By every wind and tide; 

The voice of nature and of God 
Speaks out upon your side. 


The weapons which your hand have found 
Are those which Heaven hath wrought, 
Light, Truth, and Love ; your battle-ground, 

The free, broad fields of Thought. 


O may no selfish purpose break 
The beauty of your plan, 

No lie from throne or altar shake 
Your steady faith in man! 


Press on , and if we may not share 
The glory of your fight, 

We'll ask at least in earnest prayer 
God’s blessing on the Right. 


—J. G. WHITTIER. 





From The Century. 


THE WIND AND THE STARS AND THE 


SEA. 


THE wind and the stars and the sea, 
What song can be sung of these three 
With words that are written in lines? 
Ah, God of the stars and the sea, 
The voice of the song, it should be 
The voice of the wind in the pines. 


The voice of the song, it should be 
The voice of the coast of the sea, 
Stepmother and wrecker of ships: 
As deep and as hoarse as the tune 
Bleak Labrador sings to the moon, 
With rocky and cavernous lips. 


The wind and the stars and the sea, 

The Arctic night knoweth the three ; 
No other sojourner it hath, 

Save death and these three from of old, 

To whose abode throned in the cold, 
No living thing knoweth the path. 


There nothing to grieve or rejoice 
E’er lifts up the sound of its voice— 
A world ere the birth of a soul; 
A thousand long ages speed by, 
Still glimmer the stars in the sky, 
Still whistles the gale from the Pole. 


Amid the unharvested plains, 
The blossomless land where death reigns, 
The wind sings of doom and of graves: 
It sings of the days when the world 
Shall crumble to sand, and be whirled 
Like dust in the teeth of the waves. 


Where ice-mountains thunder and crash, 
Where frozen waves gurgle and dash, 
Where love never came with its tears 
Like a lost world’s desolate cry, 
Shrills sea-wind to sea and to sky, 
And only the ear of God hears. 


WILLIAM Prescott Foster. 
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SPRING IN AMERICAN WOODS AND 
FIELDS. 


HER pages are wholly free from the atmosphere of 
railroads and unrest, and are nothing if not tranquil, 
The coming and going of flowers and birds, of show. 
ers and sunshine, arealmost the only recorded events, 
and one has a sense of life moving from spring to 
summer and autumn to winter as peacefully and reg. 
ularly as the Primrose family moved from the green 
room to the blue. Miss Cooper is an excellent bota- 
nist, an accomplishment of quiet, unvarying pleasure 
to the fortunate possessor; and indeed her notes are 
those of a close student and observer of nature rather 
than of the impressionist and romantic school to 
which Miss Edith Thomas is more nearly allied. The 
chief charm of a book like this, with its simple, de. 
tailed narrative, is that, for the time being, it makeg 
the reader a lounger through woods and fields, along 
lake and stream, and gives one a sense of out-of-doors 
life and companionship with the beautiful unhuman 
world, so that one can see spring color and summer 
mornings and autumn fields,—and as for winter, we 
at least can feel that if it did not do its pitiless work, 
spring would never be born again in full triumph. 

And spring is one of the few perfect human pos- 
sessions that time cannot twist or take away. Each 
new year brings back the old spell,—there is the same 
revelation, half surprise and half memory, that in all 
the world nothing was ever dreamed of half so beau- 
tiful as spring ; for we know that no paradise of east 
or west, no Fortunate Islands, could show anything 
more enchanting than some sights which we see 
every May. Butcould Indian jugglers work more . 
wonders than the sun and the rain; or could Aaron’s 
rod bud more magically than a beech tree? And yet 
there is a strange theory current that there is no 
spring in America. English people blandly say, “ Ah, 
yes; your autumns are very fine in the States; but 
then you have no spring, you know.” And there are 
some Americans who believe it, on such excellent au- 
thority. But spring is just what America does 
possess. New England, with its abrupt climate, may 
be partly responsible for the English unbelief; but, 
thank heaven, there is spring in Pennsylvania. The 
cool rich greenness that steals slowly over England, 
sowing it broadcast with flowers, and crowning it 
with pyramids of marvellous bloom, is divinely 
lovely, and gives one a restful sense of unexhausted 
treasure, but it is a gradual unfolding, not a wonder- 
ful new birth. Nothing springs eagerly into its fresh 
being, but slowly expands towards its complete 
beauty. 

But in spite of the unwelcome haste with which 
summer follows here, we are sure of two or three 
weeks so wonderful that it seems an impiety to do 
anything but gaze and gaze until all one’s senses are 
conscious of nothing but soft gray and young green: 

“The grove is all a pale, frail mist, 
The new year sucks the sun.” 
And this delicate haze of swelling buds and branch 





[From a review in The American, (Philadelphia), of a 
volume by Susan Fenimore Cooper, “ Rural Hours,” we 
take the following. —Eps.] 
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tips thickens till “ the skies are in a net,” and all the 
wood seems hung with transparent gray crape. 

But the great phalanx of the forest moves with- 
out haste. The curtain rises slowly on the principal 
act. Yet while we are waiting for the chief spectacle, 
enchanting side-shows are to be seen for the looking 
on all sides, in fields and orchards and in the grou ps 
of trees that are scattered along the road-sides or that 
cluster round houses. Before the earth puts on her 
green working summer uniform, and turns to her 
business as the “all-producing and all-nourishing 
mother,” spring decks her out like a young girl for 
her first ball, with a thousand bits of many-colored 
harmless finery, as light and transparent as gauze or 
lace. Nature says that she shall be gayly and extrav- 
agantly lovely before she grows thrifty or useful or 
busy. Even before the riot of bloom comes, the trees 
in their young, half-opened leaves are a bouquet of 
many different hues : olive green, velvety brown, and 
silvery gray; and “ some very red and some a glad 
light green,” as Chaucer saw them. And along the 
border of the wood the wild cherry and other impa- 
tient things are leaning their eager heads out of the 
window for a glimpse of the outside world. 

Old as she is, spring never tires of keeping her 
own birth-day, and for that festivity she is lavishly 
decorative, covering one tree with millions of golden 
stars and decking another with myriads of little green 
tapers, and a little later setting the white horizontal 
flashes of the dogwood among the filmy green of the 
young leaves. But the trees that man has made 
friends with and adopted into his own life are the 
earliest at the ball. Almost the first is the horse- 
chestnut, a good-hearted, impulsive tree, generous 
and hasty in its youth, though without any autumn 
glory. For days in the hot spring sunshine the buds 
swell thicker and darker, till, suddenly, in the still- 
ness of some warm night, at a single touch the won- 
der is worked, and in the morning the perfect tree 
stands crowned with its drooping, translucent green 
leaves, quivering with the weakne:. of new born 
things, and hanging crumpled and limp like the un- 
stretched wings of a young butterfly. Then come the 
brisk, cheery, tidy maples, amiable but hopelessly 
stupid, with their round green balls of foliage like a 
child’s curly head ; then the tulip-trees that look as 
if a countless flock of little green birds had lighted 
upon their branches—and one after another the oak, 
the chestnut, and the sycamore, sturdy spell-bound 
warriors, awake to life, as if the princess of the story 
had touched them with a feather from the wing of the 
the magic bird, and had broken their enchanted sleep. 











“Tae most wonderful instance, perhaps, on record, 
of intellectual, moral, social, and material develop- 
ment of the Indian is to be found in the Alabama 
Indians in Texas. A few years ago, they lived from 
hand to mouth, wandered about in deer-skins, and 
slept in the pathless wood. They now have a flour- 
ishing day-school nine months in the year, a good 


Sabbath-school with a superintendent from one of 
their own number, are economical and frugal, raised 
one hundred bales of cotton last year, and are sur- 
rounded by many of the comforts of life."—New York 
Observer. 


. 


Count Tolstoi, the Russian author, whose book “My Re- 
ligion,” and others, have attracted much attention. 
a recent article in The Century Magazine, by George Kennan, 
the Siberian traveler, describing a visit to Tolstoi, we ex- 
tract the following.—Ebs.]} 

THERE finally came into my mind a case which, al- 
though really not worse than many I had already 
presented to him, would, I thought, appeal with 
peculiar force to a brave, sensitive, chivalrous man. 
“Count Tolstoi,” I said, “three or four years ago 
there was arrested in one of the provinces of Euro- 
pean Russia a young, sensitive, cultured woman 
named Olga Liubatovitch. I will not relate her whole 
history: it is enough to say that, inspired by ideas 
which, even if mistaken, were at least unselfish and 
heroic, she, with hundreds of other young people of 
both sexes, undertook to overturn the existing sys- 
tem of government. She was arrested, thrown into 
prison, and after being kept for a year in solitary 
confinement, she was exiled to Siberia by adminis- 


ings and humiliations a young girl must undergo who 
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TOLSTOPS NON-RESISTANCE VIEWS. 


[We have given, from time to time, facts concerning 


From 


trative process. You perhaps know—or if you do 
not know, I can tell you—what hardships and suffer- 


is sent to Siberia alone by ‘etape’ with a common 
criminal party. You can imagine the state of nervous 
excitement, the abnormal,mental, and emotional con- 
dition to which she is brought by months of riding 
in springless telegas, by being compelled to yield to 
the demands of nature under the eyes of a soldier, 
and by sleeping for weeks on the hard benches and 
in the foul air of ‘etapes’ swarming with vermin. 
In this abnormal, mental, and emotional condition, 
Olga Liubatovitch reached the town of Krasnoyarsk 
in Eastern Siberia. She had up to this time been 
permitted to wear her own dress and her own under- 
clothing ; but at Krasnoyarsk the local governor di- 
rected that she should put on the dress of a common 
convict. She refused to do so, upon the ground that 
administrative exiles had the right to wear their 
own clothing, and if convict dress had been obliga- 
tory, she would have been required to put it on be- 
fore she left Moscow. The local governor insisted 
upon obedience to his order, and Miss Liubatovitch 
persisted in refusal. I do not know the reason for 
her obstinacy, but as convicts are not always supplied 
with new clothing, and are sometimes compelled to 
put on garments which have already been worn by 
others and which are foul and full of vermin, it is not 
difficult to suggest a number of good reasons for ob- 
jecting to such a change. The chief of police and the 
officer of the convey were finally directed to use force. 
In their presence and that of half a dozen other men, 
three or four soldiers seized the poor girl and at- 
tempted to take off her clothes. She resisted and 
there followed a horrible scene of violence and un- 
availing self-defense. Her lips were cut in the con- 
test and her face covered with blood, but she con- 
tinued to resist as long as she had strength. In spite 
of her cries, appeals, and struggles, she was finally 
overpowered, stripped naked, under the eyes of six 
or eight men, and forcibly reclothed in the coarse 
convict dress. “ Now,” I said, “ suppose that all this 
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had occurred in your presence; suppose that this 
bleeding, defenseless, half-naked girl had appealed 
to you for protection and had thrown herself into 
your arms; suppose that it had been your daughter 
—would you still have refused to interfere by an act 
of violence ?” 


He was silent. His eyes filled with tears as his 
imagination pictured to him the horror of such a sit- 
uation, but for a moment he made noreply. Finally 
he said, “ Do you know absolutely that that thing 
was done?” 

* No,” I said, “ because I did not see it done; but 
I have it from two eyes witnesses, one of them a lady 
in whose statements I put implicit trust, and the 
other an officer of the exile administration. They 
saw it and they told me.” 

Again he was silent. Finally, ignoring my direct 
question as to what he personally would have done 
in such a case, Count Tolstoi said: “Even under such 
circumstances violence would not be justifiable. Let 
us analyze that situation carefully. I will grant, for 
the sake of argument, that the local governor who 
ordered the act of violence was an ignorant man, a 
cruel man, a brutal man—what you will; but he 
probably had an idea he was doing his duty; he 
probably believed that he was enforcing a law of the 
Government to which he owed obedience and ser- 
vice. You suddenly appear and set yourself up as 
a judge in the case; you assume that he is not doing 
his duty,—that he is committing an act of unjustifi- 
able violence,—and then, with strange inconsistency, 
you proceed to aggravate and complicate the evil by 
yourself committing another act of unjustifiable vio- 
lence. One wrong added to another wrong does not 
make aright; it merely extends the area of wrong. 
Furthermore, your resistance, in order to be effective, 
—in order to accomplish anything,—must be directed 
against the soldiers who are committing the assault. 
But those soldiers are not free agents ; they are sub- 
ject to military discipline and are acting under or- 
ders which they dare not disobey. To prevent the 
execution of the orders you must kill or maim two or 
three of the soldiers—that is, kill or wound the only 
parties to the transaction who are certainly innocent, 
who are manifestly acting without malice and with- 
out evil intention. Isthat just? Isit rational? But 
go a step further: suppose that you do kill or wound 
two or three of the soldiers; you may or may not 
thus succeed in preventing the completion of the act 
against which your violence is a protest; but one 
thing you certainly will do, and that is, extend the 
area of enmity, injustice, and misery. 
the soldiers whom you kill or maim has a family, and 
upon every such family you bring grief and suffering 
which would not have come to it but for your act. 
In the hearts of perbaps a score of people you rouse 
the anti-Christian and anti-social emotions of hatred 
and revenge, and thus sow broadcast the seeds of 
further violence and strife. At the time when you 


interposed there was only one center of evil and suffer- | 


ing. By your violent interference you have created 
half a dozen such centers. It does not seem to me, 
Mr. Kennan, that that is the way to bring about the 
reign of peace und good-will on earth.” 


Every one of | 
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JEFFERSON'S VIEWS OF FUTURE LIFE. 

[A friend in Ohio sends us the following from a contem. 
porary newspaper,—we understand the Cincinnati Enquirer 
In forwarding it, she says: “The enclosed letter of a Friend 
to Thomas Jefferson, and his reply were cut from some news. 
paper, and handed to me. I thought I would like to See 
them in your paper, if you like them as well as I do.”—Eps]] 
THERE is probably no one conversent with the his- 
tory of Thomas Jefferson but who has_ heard of the 
various charges brought against his religious doctrines. 
The following documents throwing light upon the 
subject have never appeared in print but once, and 
then very few people had an opportunity to read 
them. They consist of a letter written by William 
Canby, a member of the Society of Friends, to Thomas 
Jefferson, and his reply thereto, and will be read 
with interest, as revealing the religious thoughts and 
feelings of one who has occupied the presidential 
chair. 

Eicuta Monta 29, 1813, 
EsTtEEMED FrreND THOMAS JEFFERSON : 

I have for years felt at times, affection for thee 
with a wish for thy salvation, to wit: Thy attain. 
ment while on the stage of time (in the natural body) 
of a suitable proportion of divine life, for otherwise we 
know little more than the life of nature, and therein 
are in danger of becoming inferior to beasts that per- 
ish, in declining the offer of divine life made to every 
rational creature. F 

But I have long had better hopes of thee, and 
have thought, (particularly in our little, quiet meeting 
of yesterday), that thou hadst been faithful in heart, 
in a few things, and wish thou mayest become 
ruler over more, and enter into the joy of our Lord, 
and into his seat. And it occurs in order thereto 
that we should become christians ; for he who hath 
not the spirit of Christ, is none of His, and knowledge 
is strongly insisted, I think, by divers of the apostles 
who had particularly seen, and were eye-witneses of 
His majesty, particularly on the Mount, and of others 
who had not that view, which however was sufii- 
cient to perfect them, and was to be taken away that 
they might be more effectually turned to that spirit 
which leadeth unto all truth,—whose power alone is 
able to reduce the spirit of nature into suitable silence 
and subjection. , 

Witiram Cansy. 
JEFFERSON’S REPLY. 

Srr :—I have duly received your favor of August 29, 
and am sensible of the kind intentions from which it 
flows, and am truly thankful for them—the more so, 
as they could only be the result of a favorable estima- 
tion of my public course. During a long life as much 
devoted to duty as a faithful discharge of the trust 
confided tome would permit, no object has occupied 
more of my consideration than our relation with the 
beings around us, our duties to them, and our future 
prospects. After hearing and reading everything 
which probably can be suggested concerning them, I 
have formed the best judgment I could as to the course 
they prescribe, and in the due observance of that 
course I have no recollections which give me any re- 
morse. A subsequent preacher of your religious So- 
ciety, (Richard Mott), in a discourse of much unction 











gregation that he did not believe there was a Quaker, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, or Baptist in heaven. Hav- 
ing paused to give his audience time to stare and 
wonder, he said that in heaven God knew no dis- 
tinctions, but considered all good men as his children 
and brethren of the same family. 
1 believe with the Quaker preacher that those 
who steadily observe those moral precepts in which 
all religions concur will never be questioned at the 
gates of heaven as to the dogmas in which they differ 
—that on entering there, all these are left behind us ; 
the Aristideses and Catos, Penns and Tillotsons, 
Presbyterians and Papists will find themselves united 
in all principles which are in concert with the reason 
of the Supreme Mind. With all the systems of moral- 
ity, ancient and modern, which have come under my 
observation, none appears to me so pure, as that of 
Jesus. He who follows this steadily need not, I 
think, be uneasy, although he cannot comprehend 
the mysteries and subtleties erected on his doctrines 
by those who calling themselves his special followers 
and favorites, would make Him come into the world 
to lay snares for all understandings but theirs. The 
metaphysical heads, usurping the judgment-seat of 
God, denounce as his enemies all who can not per- 
ceive the geometrical logic of Euclid in the demon- 
stration of Athanasius, that three are in one, and one in 
three, and yet that three are not one nor one three. In 
all essential points you and I are of thesame religion, 
and I am too old to go into inquiries, and charges as 
to the unessential. Repeating, therefore my thankful- 
ness for the kind concern you have been so good as to 
express, I salute you with friendship, and brotherly 
love. THoMas JEFFERSON, 
Monticello, September 17, 1813. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE MIGRATING 
BIRDS ? 
THE flight of storks has given trouble to the Ger- 
mansand the Chinese, while the disappearance and re- 
appearance of the swallows have caused untold trouble 
everywhere. Learned bodies, like the French Acad- 
emy and the Royal Society of London, have gravely 
asserted that in the fall, swallows plunge into the 
mud of marshes and mill-ponds, become torpid, and 
hibernate like frogs and snakes. I have seen a list 
of nearly two hundred articles written all along from 
the middle of the seventeenth century down to 1877, 
for the purpose of proving or disproving the hiberna- 
tion of swallows and other birds! And Dr. Coues 
says he can lay his hand upon papers of that period 
which discuss the migration of swallows to the moon, 
the falling of the little quadrupeds called lemmings 
in showers from the clouds, and the origin of brant- 
geese from barnacles that grew on trees. Indeed, not 
a year agolI was assured by a gentleman of more 
than average intelligence that this last is undoubt- 
edly the correct theory as to the origin of the barna- 
cle-goose! And it was not a decade ago that I read 
in one of the leading newspapers of the State, an 
article of as curious a character. Its purpose was to 


explain the sudden appearance in fall of the black 
snow-birds, and their as sudden disappearance in 
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and pathos is said to have exclaimed aloud to his con- 


spring ; and the explanation given was that our com- 


mon sparrows change color in fall, becoming snow- 
birds which they remain until spring, when they 
put on their other dress and become sparrows again | 
And I find that, among the common people of the 
country, there are many who have this belief. 

We have long known in a general way that the 
birds go southward to winter, and return to spend 
the summer at the North. But just where in the 
South do they go? Why do they go there? By what 
routes do they travel? At what rate of speed? Do 
they travel by night, or day,or both? What species 
migrate first, which last,and why? How are they 
guided in their course? What is the winter as well 
as the summer habitat of each particular species, 
when does it get there, and when does it leave the 
one for the other? In what way and to what extent 
are their movements dependent upon or influenced 
by vegetable and meteorological phenomena ?—Bar 
TON W. EverRMANN, in Popular Science Monthly, 





HOW ALL MAY STUDY ASTRONOMY. 

THERE was never atime when the heavens were 
studied by so many amateur astronomers as at pres- 
ent. In every civilized country many excellent 
telescopes are owned and used, often to very good 
purpose, by persons who are not practical astrono- 
mers, but who wish to see for themselves the marvels 
of the sky, and who occasionally stumble upon some- 
thing that is new even to professional star-gazers. 
Yet, notwithstanding this activity in the cultivation 
of astronomical studies, it is probably safe to assert 
that hardly one person in a hundred knows the chief 
stars by name, or can even recognize the principal 
constellations, much less distinguish the planets from 
the fixed stars. And of course they know nothing of 
the intellectual pleasure that accompanies a know]- 
edge of the stars. Modern astronomy is so rapidly 
and wonderfully linking the earth and the sun to- 
gether, with all the orbs of space, in the bonds of 
close physical relationship, that a person of education 
and general intelligence can offer no valid excuse for 
not knowing where to look for Sirius or Aldebaran, 
or the Orion nebula, or the planet Jupiter. As Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and the islands of the sea are 
made a part of the civilized world through the ex- 
panding influence of commerce and cultivation, so 
the suns and planets around us are, in a certain sense, 
falling under the dominion of the restless and resist- 
less mind of man. We have come to possess vested 
intellectual interests in Mars and Saturn, and in the 
sun and all his multitude of fellows, which nobody 
can afford to ignore. 

Perhaps one reason why the average educated 
man or woman knows so little of the starry heavens, 
is because it is popularly supposed that only the 
most powerful telescopes and costly instruments of 

| the observatory are capable of dealing with them. 
No greater mistake could be made. It does not re- 
quire an optical instrument of any kind, nor much 
labor, as compared with that expended in the acquire- 





ment of some polished accomplishments regarded as 
indispensible, to give one an acquaintance with the 
stars and planets which will be not only pleasurable, 
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but useful. And with the aid of an opera-glass most 
interesting, gratifying, and in some instances, scien- 
tifically valuable observations may be made in the 
heavens. I have more than once heard persons who 
knew nothing about the stars, and probably cared 
less, utter exclamations of surprise and delight when 
persuaded to look at certain parts of the sky with a 
good glass, and thereafter manifest an interest in 
astronomy of which they would formerly have be- 
lieved themselves incapable.—Garrett P. SERvIss, in 
Popular Science Monthly. 


A TEMPERANCE ADDRESS IN BOSTON. 


A WRITER in the Christian Union thus speaks of a 
recent address on temperance delivered by Canon 
Wilberforce in Tremont Temple, Boston. Canon 
Wilberforce spoke with great earnestness, and from 
the religious view-point of his subject. He charged 
directly home upon the conscience, and fired the 
moral nature of his hearers. His own radical convic- 
tions were impressed by his personal impact and 
tremendous earnestness. High license he character- 
ized as an attempt to make a bad business respectable, 
remarking that if Judas had received a thousand 
pieces of silver it would not have made his conduct 
more respectable or less traitorous. The remedy for 
intemperance, he said, is simple, and is found in the 
text, “ Be not drunk with wine, but be filled with the 
Holy Ghost.” If men and women will substitute for 
the exhilaration of wine the enthusiasm of life en- 
kindled by the Divine Spirit, they will have genuine 
inspiration. It is the duty of christians to work on 
this theory, and when they attempt to work on any 
other they are of no more use than a lighthouse when 
its light is extinguished. America, he said, has the 
opportunity to lead the world, because she is not 
tied up by the usages, customs, and hoary institutions 
of the Old World; but America can lead in this moral 
contest only as she owns allegiance to the “King of 
kings.” “This terrible evil,” he said, “is creeping into 
your halls of legislation, to taint your law-makers, 
and I come here to warn you of your terrible danger.” 
“There is nothing that so weakens a nation as to have 
laws upon its statue books that are not enforced.” 
He quoted the Bishop of London, that “If you people 
who have power and respectability would abstain at 
once and forever from the use of liquor, the bitter cry 
of the poor of London would cease in three years.” 
Of the temperance movement in Boston he said, “ Its 
promoters need the power of Christ. Get you this in- 
stant at the feet of the crucified One, and you will 
be holier, happier, and keener of intellect than ever 
before.” 

Canon Wilberforce was very powerful in his ar- 
raignment of Christians who are aristocratic and yet 
“ dead in their orthodoxy.” I have not seen a Bos- 
ton audience fired on the temperance question as at 
this lecture. At the close the audience passed two 
resolutions directed to the Legislature ; one request- 
ing the legislators to pass the bill for constitutional 
prohibition, and one requesting the Legislature to 
pass at once a prohibitory law. Total abstinence and 
prohibition had on that day their hour in Tremont 
Temple. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT 


THE commencement exercises of Swarthmore Col- 
lege took place on Third-day of the present Week, 
the 2ist inst., according to the programme announced, 
There was a very large attendance of interested 
friends of the institution and its graduates. The ex. 
ercises began at 11 o’clock, President Magill firg, 
reading from the Scriptures the 96th Psalm. 

The presentation of their addresses by six of the 
graduating class was then begun by Alice T, Battin 
her subject being “ The Harmony of Nature,” which 
she illustrated in an interesting manner. Anna M, 
Jenkins spoke of Brissot de Warville, a young 


- Frenchman who visited this country in 1788, and 


made the acquaintance of many Friends, with whose 
principles and practices he strongly sympathized, 
Thomas A. Jenkins discussed unfavorably the trust. 
worthiness of “ Macaulay as a Historian.” Linda B, 
Palmer gave a sketch of] the rise of “ Monasticism in 
the Middle Ages,” and explained its influence upon 
letters and religion. Horace Roberts had a practical 
and thoughtful address on “ Our Double Standard,” 
—silver and gold. The last speaker was Elizabeth 
B. Smedley, on “ Friendships of Literary Men,” in 
which she spoke of Pope and Bolingbroke, Goethe 
and Schiller, Tennyson and Hallam, and other ex. 
amples. The addresses occupied something more 
than an hour. Degrees were then conferred on the 
twelve graduates, by President Magill, as follows: 

Bachelor of Arts—Alice Taylor Battin, Albany, N, 
Y.; Anna Mary Jenkins, Gwynedd, Pa., Thomas At- 
kinson Jenkins, Gwynedd, Pa.; Linda Belle Palmer, 
West Chester, Pa.; Horace Roberts, Fellowship, N.J.; 
Elizabeth Beidler Smedley, Willistown Inn, Pa 
Elizabeth Brown Smith, Lincoln, Va. 

Bachelor of Science—Harriet Jane Cox, Malvern, 
Pa.; Frederick Kinsman Lane, Lancaster Pa. 

In Engineering—Horace Darlington, Darling, Pa. ; 
Henry Blynn Goodwin, Bordentown, N. J.; William 
Griest Underwood, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Master of Arts—Ferris Walton Price, A. B. (Class 
of 1874.) 

The closing address to the graduates was then 
made by Joseph Wharton, president of the Board of 
Trustees. We shall give it in full next week. 

Many of thecompany visited the scientific building, 
and inspected the appliances in the several rooms, as 
well as the drawings, etc., of the students in that de- 
partment. This is a very valuable branch of Swarth- 
more’s work, and those who examined it were im- 
pressed by its merits. 


ONE night mamma said, as she tucked in bed 
Her sweet little five-year-old ; 

“The winter drear has gone, my dear, 
Spring’s come with its heart of gold.” 


And when, the next day, he ran in from play, 
A daffodil bright to bring, 

“‘ See, mamma,” he cried, in his childish pride, 
“T’s found the heart of Spring!” 


“Time was, is past; thou can’st not it recall; 
Time is, thou hast ; employ the portion small; 
Time future, is not, and may never be, 

Time present is the only time for thee.” 
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THE SEA AT SEVENTY MILES. 


THERE is a story that Mr. Eliot Glover, of Portland, 
formerly of this city, related apropos of sounds out 
ofthe still sky. I was in Farmington, said he, visit- 
ing my uncle. On Christmas night I attended the 
church festival with my relatives, and it was a‘clear, 
starlit night, for I remember that at the close of the 
Christmas-tree festival they sent a fine balloon into 
the air, and that it went straight up, and seemed to 
hang over us quite stationary. Then it took a course 
in another direction, and seemed to float over toward 
Lewiston. The next day was Sunday, and after 
breakfast F walked out with my uncle. It was a very 
still day, without a breeze, apparently, from any 
quarter. Smoke rolled up straight into the sky. We 
were walking silently along when my uncle stopped, 
and said: “ What do you hear?” Llistened. “It 
sounds like the roar of the sea,” I said. It did sound 
like it—the low monotone of the surf on the shore, 
the ceaseless roar of an oceaninastorm. “ But,” I 
added, “of course it is not the sea. It must be the 
wind.”” “The wind?” asked my uncle. “ Where do 
you see it? Look at those trees. They are motion- 
less. Look at the smoke. Look at that grove of pines 


over there. They would sing if any trees were sing- 
ing, and they are quiet.” Sure enough, it wasn’t the 


wind; and if not the wind, what was it? It must 
be the ocean. We listened to it for five minutes. It 
boomed and roared sullenly. I was convinced that 
it was thesea. In the afternoon I met a well-known 
Farmington gentleman out walking, and asked him 
if he heard any sound odd or strange. He said that he 
heard the wind in the trees. I asked him if he could 
“pee any trees in motion, and he said no. I told him 
I thought it was the sea. He poohed at first, but 
subsequently I heard him tellinga friend that he had 
heard the sea roaring. That night he looked at the 
map, and found that the nearest points at which the 
sea came were Boothbay and Harpwell, and they are 
from seventy to eighty miles as the birds fly. The next 
day the newspapers brought reports of a fearful 
storm along the coast, with high seas and damaging 
surf along the shore. I have not hesitated to believe 
that we heard the surf at Boothbay that Sunday in 
Farmington. What current of upper air brought it 
that seventy miles? The day was as calm as the 
calm of the ocean at rest.— Lewiston, (Me.) Journal. 








You sometimes see shells along our shores having 
a hole in their side. This hole is perfectly round, 
and is beveled or counter-sunk. It seems to have 
been made artificially, and with great care. How is 
it to be accounted for? Another shell, the common 
cockle, which is found in great numbers all along our 
shores, has done the mischief. It has a tongue fur- 
nished with rows of teeth, giving it a resemblance to 
a file. When the little creature is hungry, it finds 
another shell containing a living inhabitant. It at 
once fastens itself to it, and by means of its teeth- 
covered tongue commences boring or filing a hole, and 
continues at this employment until it has gotten 
through the shell to the living inhabitant within. 
This is what it was after. It has found its food, and 
can now at its leisure make its meal.— The Watchman. 
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“Te Havre Maritime Exhibition is a highly in- 
teresting display,” says the London Graphic, “ ar- 
ranged half on land, half on water. There is a large 
building in the chief street of Havre, the Rue de 
Paris, consisting of a centre pavilion crowned by a 
gigantic globe forming a dome, and with galleries 
branching out on either side, while the rest of the 
exhibition—such as types of vessels, fishing materials, 
and the like—fill the adjoining dock, the Bassin du 
Commerce. Owing to the importance of Havre as a 
maritime centre, most of the chief French steamship 
companies contribute a fine display of models illus- 
trating the progress of naval construction from the 
earliest boats on their lines down to the most advanced 
modern productions. Most interesting are the plans 
of the Havre docks and piers, some being old designs 
of the seventeenth century, and one an ideal repre- 
sentation of the port in 1900, with the projected pub- 
lic works completed. Piles of shipping material, ob- 
jects for export, provisions for the steamers abound ; 
while the most picturesque section shows a real fish- 
ing-boat floating, ready equipped for work, and drag- 
ging behind her a big dredging-net containing speci- 
mens of all the fishes and shells brought up on the 
Havre shore.” 





THE abolition of slavery in Brazil has been going 
on, step by step, for quite a long time, and under the 
operation of existing legislation what little is left of 
this system of enforced labor in that empire will die 
a natural death in a few years. Efforts are, however, 
being made to hasten its dissolution, and a bill is 
under consideration giving freedom to all slaves in 
Brazil within two years. The measure will meet 
with opposition, but that it will be adopted in prin- 
ciple, the progressive policy of the empire and its 
emperor renders extremely probable; and the Bra- 
zilians of the next generation, like the people of our 
own Southern states of to-day, will look back and 
wonder what there wasin the old system to make 
their fathers hold on to it so long.— Exchange. 





THERE is not another way. Bearthycross. Stand 
faithful for God. This is the way the holy men of 
old walked in, and it shall prosper.—THomas Log. 














NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The revision of Luther’s translation of the Bible is 
now so far advanced that the third reading of the minor 
prophets will begin thisautumn. The German Minister of 
Public Worship has granted the sums necessary for the Re- 
vision Committee which meets at Halle. 

—An Alaska paper says: ‘‘The Indian pupils are ac- 
cepting with good grace the determination of the Mission 
authorities to allow no language to be spoken by them but 
the English. Formerly there was much objection on the 
part of the parents to their children being prevented from 
conversing in their native tongue, but now the feeling has 
entirely changed, and the Indians, both young and old, 
who have been brought under the influence of the Mission, 
seem anxious to adopt the new language, and to follow in 
the footsteps of civilization .” 

—In the year 1886, 779 women attended lectures at Rus- 
sian universities. Of these, 243 devoted themselves to 
philological studies, 500 to physics and mathematics, and 
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36 attended the special mathematical course. Of the total 
number, 587 were of the Orthodox religion and 139 were 
Jewesses. The greater number of them—437—were the 
daughters of nobles, officers, and officials ; 84 were the 
daughters of ecclesiastics, 125 of merchants, 117 of citizens, 
10 of peasants, 4 of soldiers, and 2 only were foreigners. 

—A careful estimate places the damage by forest fires 
in Northern Michigan during May at $7,000,000. Copious 
rains have now quenched the fires. 

—The Sultan of Turkey has ceded the Island of Cyprus 
to England, thus cancelling the mortgage secured by Bea- 
consfield in 1878. 

—Harriet Beecher Stowe emphatically denies the story 
which is circulating to the effect that she could never have 
written ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” if she had known the col- 
ored people as she knows them now, after a residence at 
the South. 


—The widow of President Roberts, the first president 
of Liberia, is collecting money for a general hospital, to be 
located at Monrovia, the capital of the republic. Mrs. 
Roberts was kindly received by President Cleveland, who 
became the first contributor toward the proposed hospital. 


—In the Exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts, Lon- 
don, of the paintings and sculptures over 1,900 in number, 
242 are the works of women. It is only fifteen yearssince 
women artists were admitted to the Royal Academy. 


SS _ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A DESPATCH from Grand Forks, Dakota, dated on the 
17th inst., says: A destructive tornado passed over this city 
yesterday afternoon. The storm came from the west and 
traveled due east. Twenty-five or more buildings, includ- 
ing the Catholic church and the University of North 
Dakota, were blown to the ground. The laboratory and 
museum in the uuiversity were almost totally destroyed, 
besides hundreds of smaller dwellings, store-houses, and 
sheds. Four persons were killed outright, and fourteen 
seriously injured,—the latter being mostly women and 
children. The total loss is estimated at $100,000. Thestorm 
was local. The train from the north was blown from the 
track about four miles west and rolled over a couple of 
times. No one was killed, but many were seriously in- 
jured. 

Dr. MARK Hopkins, ex-president of Williams College, 
died at Williamstown, Massachusetts, on the 17th inst. He 
was in the 84th year of hisage. Few men have been more 
conspicuous as instructors of youth, or more esteemed in all 
the relations of life. It was Dr. Hopkins who encouraged 
and aided Garfield to procure an education, and gave a 
direction to his efforts. 

THE traveling freight agent of the Gulf, Colorado, and 
Santa Fé Railroad, just returned to Dallas, Texas, from the 
wool districts of the West, says the sheep are in fine condi- 
tion on account of an unusually favorable winter, and that 
the average yield was from 7 to 9 pounds. 

YELLow fever is still prevalent at Key West. Up to 
the 18th inst., the report was as follows: Cases, 34; deaths, 
13 ; discharged cured, 7 ; remaining sick, 14. 

A SEVERE shock of earthquake was felt at Summerville, 
South Carolina, First-day morning at 37 minutes past 10 
o'clock. It was accompanied by “the most prolonged 
roaring since October 22d, of last year.” Nothing was felt 
in Charleston. The shock at Summerville caused a “ sen- 
sible vibration of houses and furniture.” 


THE Chicago Times on the 18th, printed reports of crop 
conditions collected from over 1000 points in the North- 
west. The general prospects for wheat are favorable; 


there is a largely increased average, especially in Dakota 
and the aggregate yield in the North-west Promises to be 


the largest ever known. The outlook for corn jg very 
good. 


THE 18th instant was the hottest day experienced in 
Chicago since 1881, the temperature reaching 97 degrees, 
A number of sunstrokes were reported, two of them fatal, 
Temperatures were reported the same day of 99 jn the 
shade at Richmond, Virginia; 90 at Lynchburg, Virginia, 
and 93 in Washington. 


THE cclebration of the fiftieth aniversary of the corona- 
tion of Queen Victoria took place in London, and generally 
throughout the British dominions, on the 21st inst, There 
was an imposing parade in London, with special services jn 
Westminster Abbey. 


—THE steamer Champlain, from Cheboygan for Qhj. 
cago, was burned on the night of the 16th, off Charlevoix, 
Michigan. There were 57 persons on board, including the 
crew, and only 27 are known to have been saved, 

PestH, June 18.—While a party of 250 pilgrims were 
crossing the Danube river near Paks, the boat on which 
they were making the passage was caught in a hurricane 
and capsized. Only a few of the party were saved. Over 
100 bodies have been recovered. 


PEsTH, June 18.—The floods in Hungary are subsiding, 
The towns of Mako and Vasarhely are now out of danger, 
If the present dry weather continues the water in the 
flooded districts will be gone in six weeks. There is great 
distress among the inhabitants of the inundated regions, 
and there is danger of fevers arising from the decaying 
vegetable matter left by the floods. Fifteen hundred 
farmers are totally ruined, and the entire damage is ¢. 
timated at $5,000,000. 


NOTICES. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Abington First-day 
School Union propose to visit Gwynedd Meeting on the 
26th inst., with a view of holding a conference with the 
First-day school, at the close of the meeting. 

CHARLES Bonp, Clerk. 


*.* At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
First-day School General Conference, held in Philadelphia, 
Fifth month 11, 1887, William J. Hall, Swarthmore, Pa, 
was appointed Treasurer, in place of E. Blackburn, re 
signed. All financial correspondence should be hereafter 
directed to the new Treasurer. 

Rosert M. JANNEY, Clerk, 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 

*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it tobe 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 


Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth- 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourRNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of exits 
numbers printed. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Fors of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Ner 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has AssETs of nearly TEN MILLIONs and a SuRPLUus of about Two MILL- 
ions. sa" ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 











THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 
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PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
CAPITAL, $500,000, (Full Paid). 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
and 7 per cent. MORTGAGES and its own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE TRUST BONDS 
ll by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate worth two-and-one-half times the am- 
ount of the Mortgage, and the capital of the Company. Transacts general Trust and financial. business. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, BENJ. MILLER, R. 'T. McCARTER, Jr. GEO. JUNKIN, 
President. Vice-Pres. & Manager. Secretary and Treasurer. Solicitor. 
Directors: Geo. D. Krumbhaar, Charles Platt, Isaac J. Wistar, Edward Hoopes, Joseph S. Harris, Winthrop Smith, 
Chas. Huston, Chas. L. Bailey, F. B. Reeves, Jno. H. Catherwood, Geo. D. McCreary, Chas. 
H. Banes, Wm. H. Ingham, Thomas Woodnutt, Lawrence Lewis, Jr. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 
Tanti, ad mot prove ary Baker, 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 


Strawberries, Grap es, Ave Grown ~ sg a the result of careful 
Blackberries, ete., ete. selection, in trial beds specially devoted to that pur- 


pose. Seed trial beds are nothing new, as many per- 
sons are led to suppose, having been in use by this 
house over one hundred years. 


GRASS AND CLOVER SEEDS 
WM P ARRY p ARRY P 0 N J Thoroughly Re-cleaned ; free from weeds or trash of any kind. 
4 ’ « Usy AN. Ue 


Landreth’s Lawn Grass Seed. 
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CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 











OLD GOLD BOUGHT. Producing a beautiful and permanent sod in a short time. 
FLOWER SEEDS 
NEWLIN & OLIVER, Of the best imported and American varieties. 


GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. | *°®°o-"R" sys goerconruRAt, rwrLeaceTs an 
OLD GOLD CHAINS MADE LIKE NEw. DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


ALL KINDs OF JEWELRY REPAIRED. Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth St. 
107 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILAD’A, PA. Between Market and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : ADVISORY BOARD : 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W.CLAY, = WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 
Guaranteed 10 year 6 per cent, Debenture Bonds, secured by deposit of like amount first mortgages on ; 
proved real estate with the Mercantile Trust Co. of N. Y. as,Trustee, and the capital of the oe a "= 
6 per cent. mortgages, guaranteed fa and interest, and 7 per cent. 
mortgages, with titles guaranteed. 


OFFICES: {xine City, Mo. Providence, R. I. 


i ; E. H. AUSTIN 
Kingman, Kansas. London, England. . , M 
New York, N. Y. A.D. ®. CRAWFORD, } anagers, 


144 8. FOURTH ST., PHILA 
FRIENDS' WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


WO. 908 ARCH STREET, [)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PEwng, 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 
THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, 


NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, @ UARDIAN, 


TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 
ED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. 
esa (By Report of State Insurance Department, isa SURPLUS, #1,200,00, 
President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL, Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B, MorRIs. 


FRIENDS’ SHAWLS 


Many years of experience, with frequent advice from leading Friends, have enabled Cooper & Conarp to do the 
greater part of the Friends’ Shawl trade of this country. The proper shades, mixtures and fabrics have been learned by 
long experience, samples of which have been sent to Europe and made expressly for our sales. Spring importations ar 
in now, and the collection will compare most favorably with any previous season. Friends at a distance can have Shawls 
sent them on approval, to select from. 


SPRING SHAWLS 


Either with fringe or bound, in English, German, Scotch and French makes; Thibet, Merino and American Wool, 


SUMMER SHAWLS 


Hernani, Black and Colors. Llama Shawls. Chené Chally Shawls. Silk Chenille Shawls, 
Silk Shawls. Silk Crepe Shawls. Twisted Silk Shawls. Camel’s Hair Chally Shawls. 


SHETLAND SHAWLS 


For street and house-wear, in White, Black and Gray. 


BERLIN ZEPHYR SHAWLS 


In Chinchilla, Black, White and Gray. Also a variety of mixtures. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


COOPER & CONARD, 


NINTH AND MARKET. NINTH AND MARKET 
Friends’ Printing House,S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 


























